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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva ”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nation- 


ality or creed: 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


IT. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child that 
is sick must be nursed; the child that is backward must be 
helped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 
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EDITORIAL 


The bulk of the present number is devoted to the 
proceedings of the Advisory Committee on Delinquent and 
Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People which 
met at Amersfoort (Netherlands). This Committee was 
set up by the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. as a 
result of the recommendation passed by the Conference of 
Experts, which met under the auspices of the Union in the 
spring of 19471. Itis composed of magistrates, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, educationists and social workers. 

The main item on the agenda was the Selection, Training 
and Status of Institutional Personnel, but attention was 
also given in shorter exchanges of views to the Differentiation 
of Institutions and to the problem of Aftercare. 


* 


Peat * 


Discussions on the Children’s Charter have been 
continued this year at the Fourth Session of the United 
Nations Social Commission (See page 160). 

The drafts and proposals now submitted for consideration 
by the United Nations all aim at finding the best formula 
by which the Rights of the Child can be most solemnly and 
effectively stated and be made known and defended all 
over the world. A controversy however arises between 
those who prefer a concise wording which confines itself 
to the basic principles, and those who wish to enter into 
details. 

The more the various proposals are studied, the clearer 
it becomes that the Declaration should aim at brevity, 
for what it gains in length it loses in strength. If an attempt 
is made to enumerate all the cases in which the rights of 
the child must be safeguarded, the result would be a text 
that is both too long and too short : too long when it refers 
to circumstances that are not universally applicable, too 
short since any catalogue of specified demands is by nature 
incomplete as it is impossible to anticipate all the needs 
likely to arise in one part of the world or another. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1947, Vol. I. N° 2-3. 
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Eglantyne Jebb, the author of the Declaration of 
Geneva, began by drawing up a long and elaborate list 
of clauses. The first draft contained no fewer than 44 
Articles. But she soon realised that this long list weakened 
the, effect, and she therefore chose the shorter version which 
was adopted in 1923 by the Save the Children International 
Union and which has been widely disseminated throughout A 
the world, translated into about 60 languages. 

If at this moment the I.U.C.W. prefers a short text 
embodying universally accepted principles to a long enumer- 
ation of details, it is because it is firmly convinced that 
only a vigorous declaration of fundamental rights of the 
child is capable of striking the imagination and leading to 
action. Liebermann taught his pupils that “to draw is 
to leave out ”. If this is sound advice to those using the 
drawing pencil, it is equally the secret of drawing up a 
powerful Children’s Charter. 














International Union for Child Welfare 


Advisory Committee for Delinquent and Socially 
Maladjusted Children and Young People 


Meeting at Amersfoort, 28 March - 2 April 1949 


INTRODUCTION 


Convinced that the success of re-educational efforts 
depends primarily on the quality of the personnel in charge 
of this work, the Committee had decided that priority 
should be given to the problem of the recruitment of such 
personnel. 

Several members of the Committee collected information 
in their respective countries on the systems of selection, 
training and status of the personnel in institutions for juvenile 
delinquents and maladjusted children. They also sent 
criticisms and suggestions. This material, analysed by the 
Secretariat of the I.U.C.W., formed the basis’ of the 
preliminary report which was sent to each member of the 
Committee and greatly facilitated the discussions, as everyone 
was familiar with the subject matter from the opening of 
the meeting. Many of the participants were already known 
to each other, but those who met for the first time soon 
felt at ease with their colleagues from other countries. 

As a rule it takes a little time for an international 
gathering to develop a real community of thought. If 
therefore this conference, which grouped approximately 
40 members from 11 different countries, in addition to 
UNESCO and the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W., was characterised 
by the most cordial atmosphere from the outset, the credit 
is certainly due to the National Child Welfare Bureau of 
the Netherlands (and in particular to its Director, Mr. Mulock 
Houwer), who had made all the arrangements for the meeting 
and who looked after their guests in the best tradition of 
Dutch hospitality and in the true spirit of an institution 
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whose emblem is a mother-bird sheltering its young under 
its wing. 

The International School of Philosophy was an ideal 
setting for a meeting of this kind. In his address of welcome 
its Director, Prof. Mennicke, explained that conferences on 
philosophical, educational and social questions were frequent- 
ly held there. The house is situated in a sandy forest on 
the outskirts of Amersfoort. When we looked out of the 
windows our eyes rested on the soothing green of trees. 
Gaily coloured tulips brought a note of spring into the 
conference room, and in the breaks between the discussions 
we could fill our lungs with the vivifying air of the pine 
wood. We did not live on air alone either; thanks to the 
generosity of our hosts we sampled many typical Dutch 
dishes which the Dutch people themselves had gone short 
of until quite recently. 

Although the outside temperature was low, and the 
rooms not overheated, the cordiality of our hosts made up 

for any lack of calories. 

The discussions took place in the most friendly atmo- 
sphere, and when towards the end of the meeting Prof. 
Mennicke addressed the participants, he had no difficulty 
in demonstrating that his work and ours was based on the 
same spirit. The members had sensed the congenial environ- 
ment from the moment they entered the room, where hung 
a portrait of Goethe, whose name is a symbol of love for 
humanity which is not confined to the citizens of the 
country into which one happens to have been born. 

During the last three days the members followed an 
excellently arranged programme comprising visits to various 
institutions and meetings with representatives of the Govern- 
ment and others interested in juvenile delinquency. At 
the same time these excursions offered a welcome oppor- 
tunity of seeing a good deal of the country. The itinerary 
included a visit to an approved school for boys at Doetinchem 
and one for girls at Hollandse Rading. Although both are 
run by the State, each applies a different system of education. 
The one for girls is remarkable for its charming setting and 
pleasant atmosphere, more reminiscent of a finishing school 
than an approved school. Among the private institutions 
visited, mention should be made of a training centre for social 
workers in institutions at Middeloo, Amersfoort, Homes for 
maladjusted children at Rekken,.and Zandbergen, Amersfoort, 
and a big institution for mentally deficient children, the 
Dr. Willem van den Bergh Foundation at Noordwijk. 
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Though the members of the Committee studied these 
institutions from various angles, and though their 
observations and impressions were consequently influenced 
by their particular interests and the standards current in 
their own countries, they all shared some fundamental 
impressions. No one could fail to sense the homely and 
cheerful atmosphere in the Home for maladjusted children 
at Zandbergen, nor to be deeply impressed by the care and 
devotion lavished on the approximately 800 mentally 
deficient children and adults at Noordwijk. Coming at 
the end of the programme, this visit was in the nature of a 
climax. With its well-planned buildings, spacious rooms, 
equipment of all kinds to ease the life of the physically and 
mentally handicapped inmates, and, not least, its competent 
and devoted staff, this institution is a model of its kind. 

The resolutions adopted at the end of the Amersfoort 
meeting which, it is hoped, may soon find their practical 
application, were the outcome of the stimulating and fruitful 
discussions. We should not, however, underestimate the 
less tangible results. On the outskirts of Amersfoort is a 
big cemetery, one part of which is used as an international 
burial ground for the,many foreigners who died on Dutch 
soil as victims of the Second World War. The remembrance 
of this international unity of victims of the lust for power, 
greed and hatred between nations was perhaps present in 
more than one mind during the discussions. It is against 
this background that our meeting should be seen. At 
Amersfoort men and women, regardless of whether they came 
from Allied or ex-enemy countries worked together to remedy 
evils brought about by war. Their purpose was to enable 
maladjusted children of whatever nationality to benefit 
by the best conditions of education or rehabilitation available. 
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The Personnel of Rehabilitation 
Institutions 


Present-Day Training in Some Countries 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


With a view to preparing the discussion by the Advisory 
Committee of the question of the Selection, Training and 
Status of Personnel in Approved Schools and Other Institu- 
tions, the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. sent a questionnaire 
in the early summer of 1948 to all members of the Committee, 
asking them what was the prevailing system in their country 
and whether new courses had been organised since the end 
of the war; and further, what personal suggestions they 
could offer for the improvement of existing training schemes 
or the creation of new ones. 

Sixteen members replied giving information on nine 
different countries : Belgium, France, Great Britain (collective 
reply), Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

An abstract is given here of the first part of their replies, 
namely, that alluding to the situation obtaining at the 
present time. The main body of Part II — Remarks, 
Criticisms and Suggestions 1 — was taken up during the 
discussion, the gist’ of which will be found in the report 
given on page 117 or incorporated in the final text of the 
Conclusions (page 131). 


BELGIUM 


Until 1949, there were in Belgium no specialised schools 
for training personnel of State rehabilitation institutions. 
By the Royal Decree of 1921, a temporary training school 
of this kind was to be attached to the Central Remand Home 





1 Roneoed copies of Part II are available on request. 
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at Mol, but owing to lack of funds this project was never 
realised. However, the teachers and other officers attend 
a monthly meeting which is held in every institution, when 
an appropriate subject is discussed. These meetings are 
presided over by the director of the institution in question. 

In October 1948, under the direction of Dr. Dellaert, 
a 12-months’ course was organised in Antwerp, in connection 
with the Institut Sainte-Marguerite de Cortone, sponsored 
by the Federation of Catholic Rehabilitation Institutes and 
by the Ministry of Justice. This course is intended for 
teachers of both sexes, social workers and persons holding 
a secondary or middle-school certificate who are already 
employed in looking after delinquents and children in need 
of care and protection, or who wish to take up such work. 

Included in the course are the following subjects : 
religion, ethics, general psychology, child development, 
family and social causes that produce behaviour problems, 
education and teaching methods, the relation between health 
and rehabilitation, psychiatry, economics and social science, 
psychotechnics, cultural interests, the theory and practice 
of rehabilitation in a residential institution. 

The practical studies are carried out at the Institut 
Sainte-Marguerite. At the end of the course there will be 
an examination and a certificate will be awarded to successful 
candidates. 

Mention should also be made here that at the Farm- 
School of Waterloo (Brabant), where 200 backward children 
are educated — 30-35% of whom are sent by the Courts — 
an in-service training scheme has been inaugurated. Candi- 
dates for the entrance examination must hold a teacher’s 
or equivalent diploma (e.g. social worker). Those admitted 
are given a year’s temporary appointment during which they 
follow a course of study. At the end of the course the 
appointment is confirmed but does not become final unless 
within five years the candidate has obtained a_ special 
diploma, that is to say, a degree of “ educator ”, or specialist 
teacher, psychotechnician or vocational guidance officer. 


FRANCE 


The training of educators specialising in the’ rehabilitation 
of delinquent or maladjusted minors is assured as follows : 


1. Refresher courses are provided for personnel coming 
under the relevant Department of the Ministry of Justice ; 
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2. Most of the candidates who intend to follow a 
career either in statutory or voluntary institutions obtain 
their instruction at the training centres organised by the 
Associations régionales de la Sauvegarde de l’Enfance ; 


3. Educators with a Scout background can follow 
study and refresher courses organised by the French Scout 
movement ; 


4. The women teachers of the religious orders running 
the Good Shepherd and other institutions for women and 
girls attend study courses organised by the Catholic Action 
in connection with the Catholic Institute. 


Five training centres have been recognised as competent 
to award the diplorna of specialised educator : 

The School at Lyons, organised by the Association 
régionale de la Sauvegarde de l’Enfance et de I’ Adolescence ; 

The Institut de psycho-pédagogie médico-sociale attached 
to the University of Montpellier (Director ; Prof. Lafon) ; 

The psycho-pedagogical Training School organised by 
the Catholic Institute, Paris ; 

The Pedo-technical Training Institute at Toulouse, 
which has just been set up; and 

The study courses organised by the Ecole Théophile- 
Roussel at Montesson. 


At the Lyons and Montpellier Schools, the lower age 
limit for admission is 20 years. In general, matriculation 
or high school certificate is required. Other candidates 
may he admitted if they can show proof of technical 
competence and have passed the entrance examination. 


At Lyons, matriculation standard is considered desirable 
though a university degree is not insisted upon. The 
candidate must pass a general knowledge entrance examina- 
tion, which is followed by some preliminary practical 
work : ten days’ residence at the training centre and ten 
days in a specialised institution. This provides an exper- 
lence of community living and enables the candidate to 
make an initial contact with the kind of children who will 
be coming under his or her care ; it also enables the teaching 
personnel to decide whether the candidate is the right 
type. 

During this preliminary period, the trainees do the 
housework either as a team or on a rota; there is also written 
work, group handicrafts and personal interviews with the 
educational director. 
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The Catholic Institute Training School admits women 
pupils, both lay and religious. The entrance examination 
comprises a written test in education and psychology, and 
an oral one in education ; in the case of candidates who have 
not matriculated, a written examination in French and an 
oral one in French, anatomy, physiology, history and 
geography. 

The Pedo-technical Institute at Toulouse also puts the 
candidates through a preliminary course lasting a month 
so that they can judge for themselves whether they are really 
fitted for this kind of work. 

At gene and: Montpellier, the training course lasts two 
years and comprises theoretical and practical work combined 
in various ways. 

At Lyons during the first two terms of the first year 
there are 11 hours of classes per week (psychology, education, 
legislation and relief, health and hygiene), and 12% hours 
of practical work, comprising the arts, educational games, 
remedial gym, etc. The third term is devoted to several 
short study periods of an informative nature. The second 
year is composed of two terms of practical work, and a third 
term of more specialised study and practical work. 

The first term at Montpellier is devoted to general training 
ending with a compulsory examination, and the second and 
third to the preparation of examinations and probationary 
periods. In the second year the first term is given over to 
practical work and the second and third to a six-months’ 
probation and the preparation of a thesis. 

Three out of four of the following subjects must be 
covered by the theoretical training : general training (compul- 
sory) ; applied psychology in relation to maladjusted children 
and study of the environment; applied education in relation 
to the maladjusted child, and the rudiments of experimental 
psychology, biometry and psychotechnics. 

At the Catholic Institute in Paris, the first year is 
entirely devoted to theory, and the second to practical 
work. 


The training courses, at the Ecole Théophile-Roussel at 
Montesson (Seine-et-Oise) differ from those outlined above 
as they last only six months. They aim at giving the 
pupils a special training in the handling of difficult children. 
The trainees must possess a good general education equal 
at least to the school-leaving certificate, and if possible 
matriculation. In principle, however, no certificates of 
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any kind are required. The course is preceded by an 
introductory period of ten days, during which the candidate 
undergoes a selection test. It is open to both men and 
women. Pupils must be at least 20 years of age. 


The theoretical and practical instruction can be broken 
down as follows : 


Morning : lectures given by experts, in addition to 
other activities. Principal subjects: psychology, child 
psychiatry, legislation pertaining to children, special teaching 
methods, observation and educational therapy, methods of 
general rehabilitation and social readjustment. 

Afternoon : practical activities of all kinds — puppets, 
singing, sports, modelling, open-air exercises, folk-dancing, 
dramatic art, case-work, and work among the children of 
the Ecole Théophile-Roussel. 

Evening : social or debate at the study centre. 

The diploma is awarded only after a_ probationary 
period of six months in a rehabilitation centre, the perfor- 
mance during this period and the marks obtained during 
the first stage of the training and at the final examination 
being taken into account. 

Shorter courses are arranged by the Centre national 
de Pédagogie of Beaumoni-sur-Oise (four months), and by the 
Child Welfare Service of the French Scouts (one week). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The situation in Great Britain differs in certain respects 
from the Continent and is in full development at the present 
time. A clear distinction is made between the teachers 
and the other staff (house-mothers and _house-fathers). 
The first category receive no special training for maladjusted 
children, and, in general, they have been dealing with 
“normal ” children. However, there is growing recognition 
that teachers in approved schools and remand homes should 
receive a special training and, in fact, the Reynolds Report 
of 1946 stresses this point. To-day it is customary for 
teachers already in employment to attend short refresher 
courses. 


As regards the other staff, some of the larger voluntary 
organisations have for some years run courses for the training 
of their own staff. Furthermore, since the appearance of 
the Curtis Report, the Home Office set up in 1947 a Central 
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Training Council on Child Care. Among other things, the 
Council has given attention to the training of those who 
will be employed in the residential care of children. It 
has been the policy of the Council not to run the courses 
directly but to promote and support their establishment 
under educational bodies. The Training Council and 
members of the staff of the Home Office advise the educational 
authorities as to the content of the courses and they consult 
together over the appointment of the teaching staff. The 
Council is responsible for the selection of the students and 
for the award of maintenance grants. As however these 
courses were not designed specially for those who will be 
handling delinquent children, additional teaching will be 
offered to those who elect to take up residential work with 
this particular group. 

Women candidates for these courses should be between 
18 and 35 years of age, men between 21 and 35, though 
older people may be accepted if they are particularly 
suitable. Married couples are welcomed and several are 
now undergoing training together. 

The standard of general.education varies from secondary 
school to university. Candidates are required to be of 
“good education ”, and to have sufficient intelligence to 
profit from the course, but their personality is considered 
to be of far greater importance than academic achievement. 
Preference is given to those who have had previous experience 
of work with children, although this need not necessarily 
be residential experience. 

The course lasts for 14 months and is made up as follows : 
a preliminary period of two months in a children’s Home 
to test the suitability and liking of the individual house- 
mother or house-father for the work ; a further year’s training 
consisting of six months’ theoretical study and six months’ 
additional work in children’s Homes. Usually a student 
lives in three or four Homes of different kinds in the course 
of his or her training. 

The theoretical work — which is closely related to 
experience — consists of study of child development, care 
of health, home-making, including cookery and laundry, 
play and recreation, and some aspects of the social services. 

Since the war refresher courses for serving staff in 
children’s Homes have been organised by various bodies, 
some of which have been sponsored by the Central Training 
Council in Child Care. Courses of this kind, lasting two to 
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four weeks, have been offered both by local authorities 
and by voluntary bodies, as for example the National 
Association for Mental Health. 


HUNGARY 


There are so far no specialised training schools in this 
country. 


ITALY 


Before the war there were special courses for the officers 
of detention homes and reformatories, but these have lapsed. 
Three schools now provide special training (scuole magistrali 
orlofreniche), namely : 


1. The School in Rome, directed by Dr. G. Montesano, 
President of the Italian Association of Psycho-therapy for 
Backward Children (S.1.A.M.E.) ; 


2. The School in Florence; and 


3. The Institute of Specialised Education attached 
to the Institute of Psychology, University of Turin, under 
the direction of Signora Massueco Costa. 


A word should be said also about the special courses 
given at the University of Trieste, open only to students 
who hold a teacher’s diploma. 

These courses are attended by those wishing to devote 
themselves to the education and supervision of mentally 
deficient children rather than to delinquent or pre-delinquent 
children. But they have also been frequented by the 
nuns of the Order of the Good Shepherd, and the teachers 
and supervisers (house-fathers and house-mothers) of the 
reform school La Generale. 

The courses provided by all three institutes are designed 
mainly as supplementary training for teachers. 


At the School in Florence, Sunday classes are given on 
the following subjects : 


The rudiments of anthropology, child psychiatry, general 
education and education of mentally deficient children, child 
development and intelligence tests for children. 

On week-days : study periods and practical exercises 
in institutions for handicapped children. 
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At the Turin School, the courses are also intended for 
teachers. It is, however, proposed to separate the two 
types of training and one will become a school attached 
to the University and will specialise in educational therapy 
training for senior staff. 

The present course of training comprises psychology, 
education, ethics, anthropology and psychiatry, supplement- 
ed by a few lessons on other subjects, such as methods of 
self-government, special education, the prevention of malad- 
justment and protective legislation affecting minors. It is 
held twice a week towards the end of the afternoon. 

The practical training takes place in the Municipal 
School and in the educational therapy section of the hospital 
at Collegno. 

The educational course organised by the Ministry of 
Justice will shortly be amalgamated with the School at 
Turin. A child guidance clinic is open twice a week, thus 
enabling students to acquire practical experience. 

Though there is no obligation for the personnel of 
rehabilitation centres to attend the school, in practice they 
all do so. The new name‘will be Institute of Educational 
Therapy and Child Welfare. It will be open to graduates 
of teachers’ training colleges and grammar schools. Sixty 
students are already registered for the new course, which 
will last six months, comprising 75/80 hours, and will 
terminate in two oral tests and a thesis. 

The following subjects are covered : general and applied 
education, general and applied psychology, the psycho- 
pathology of adolescence, child psychiatry, mental health, 
protective legislation affecting children, the organisation of 
rehabilitation centres. 


NETHERLANDS 


Each of the nine schools of social service has a child 
welfare department, which trains institutional personnel, 
amongst others. 

The National Bureau for Child Welfare also organises 
special training courses all over the country for the personnel 
of voluntary and statutory institutions. 


Matriculation standard is required for admission to the 
schools of social service. The training lasts 34% years, 
18 months being devoted to practical work. 


2 
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The National Child Welfare Federation awards two 
diplomas — one for candidates of elementary school 
education, the other to those who have passed through the 
middle school and already hold the first certificate, or at 
any rate have had a year’s practical experience in an institu- 
tion approved by the Federation. 


Diploma A requires two years in an approved institution, 
alternatively one year in an institution and one year in a 
professional school. 


Syllabus : education, child development, the machinery 
of child welfare (legislation, organisation, the role and 
function of public services and of voluntary organisations), 
study of the various categories of handicapped children, 
boarding out and education of the child brought up outside 
his home (foster family or institutional care), use of leisure 
time, individual and group hygiene. 


Diploma B requires one year’s training for residential 
students, and two years for non-residential students, in 
addition to six months’ practical work under the supervision 
of a qualified teacher. 


Syllabus : general education, education of children (a) 
in foster families, (b) in institutions; pedo-therapy, 
psychology and psycho-pathology, sociology, social diseases, 
social trends, child welfare, individual and family case-work, 
the technique of observation and making out reports, team- 
work and group discussion, cultural interests, health. 


The Director of the institution notes in an individual 
log for each student his estimation of the personal qualifica- 
tions of the student, such as his understanding of the 
difficulties of children, relations with colleagues, aptitude 
for handicrafts or domestic work, organising abilities, 
capacity to interest and employ a group of children, etc. 
The student is required to pay a certain number of visits 
to different kinds of institutions. 


A word should be said about a 3-day course on tests, 
their use and how to apply them, organised under the auspices 
of the National Federation. This was given by a panel 
composed of a psychologist, an educationist and a psychia- 
trist. This course was intended for directors of institutions, 
with the idea that they would be able to pass on their 
knowledge to their personnel. The experiment proved 
that it was fully justified and should be repeated. 
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POLAND 


A State Training College for teachers in schools for 
blind, deaf and dumb, mentally deficient and difficult 
children has been in existence in Warsaw for about twenty 
years. The present Director is Dr. Maria Grzegorzewska. 

, Conditions of admission : Elementary school teacher’s 
certificate and a minimum of three years’ experience in 
such schools. There is no age limit, and teachers of more 
than 20 years’ experience with normal children have been 
accepted by the institute, though the majority of the students 
are much younger. 

Teachers wishing to take a course at the Warsaw 
Institute are given a year’s paid leave by the Ministry of 
Education. They are housed and fed in the Institute. 
They have to undergo an entrance examination and must 
have given entire satisfaction in the performance of their 
professional duties. 

The training course lasts one year, three weeks of theoret- 
ical training alternating with one week of practical work 
in various schools and in specialised establishments in 
Warsaw and the environs. Students passing the examination 
at the end of the year are admitted as teachers or educators 
in specialised schools. The candidate chooses the branch 
he will specialise in during the third month of study. The 
diploma is awarded after presentation of a thesis, account 
being taken of the candidate’s performance in the practical 
work. 

At the present time more advanced courses are being 
organised for primary school teachers and for graduates 
of teachers’ training colleges who intend to devote them- 
selves to the education of difficult or delinquent children. 


Since 1948, training schools for educators have been set 
up similar to the ordinary teachers’ training colleges. The 
study period comprises four years” theoretical work followed 
by two years of practical work. The students then return 
to the Institute for a three months’ course at the end of 
which the diploma is delivered. From 1953 or 54 onwards, 
it is proposed to replace the final three months’ course by 
a year’s course in the Institute of Specialised Education. 
One of the accepted principles in specialised institutions is 
that tuition and character training are complementary. 

The syllabus (provisional) of the training school for 
educators comprises the more general subjects, as in ordinary 
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training colleges (mathematics, history, literature, etc.) and, 
in addition, special subjects, e.g. philosophy, psychology, 
education, education in children’s homes, history of child 
welfare, legislation affecting children, individual and social 
hygiene, the organisation of child welfare, administration 
of homes and institutions for children, self-government, 
research pertaining to child welfare, co-operation between 
members of the staff. The course on psychology and 
education must include the problems of abnormal children, 
emphasis being laid mainly on behaviour and personality 
difficulties. 

In view of the shortage of personnel in specialised 
institutions, recourse must be had to other methods of 
training and of post-graduate training, especially for those 
already in employment for whom periodical conferences are 
arranged in the regional centres. Study periods are also 
available in certain first-class State institutions for teachers 
and educators selected for their interest in their work and 
personal qualifications. 

In the statutory institutions for young delinquents 
every effort is made to give the boarders a good professional 
training, which is not limited to a few simple trades but 
which will open the best avenues for their future career. 
Consequently one of the new trends in the recruitment of 
personnel is to choose good instructors among professional 
workmen. Another is to re-organise State institutions which 
come under the Ministry of Education and Ministry of 
Justice so as to enable the inmates to enjoy a certain amount 
of freedom and maintain contact with the outside world. 


SWEDEN 


The personnel of youth welfare schools falls into three 
groups: 1) those concerned with therapeutic education, 
2) teaching personnel, and 3) welfare and domestic personnel. 

The first comprises full- or part-time physicians, directors 
of the various departments, advisers and assistants. High 
qualifications are demanded, both personal and professional. 
All-round practical and psychological training is necessary. 
Salary varies according to qualifications. ‘Directors do not 
receive the higher scale of salary until they have taken the 
special training as laid down by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. 

As regards the second category, the teaching personnel 
must have a shorter but intensive training. Salaries are 
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based on the rates for teachers in ordinary schools, plus an 
increase for the specialist character of their work. Candidates 
must be of matriculation standard, at least; university 
or social science studies are an advantage; a knowledge 
of psychology, an interest in music or sport, and ability- 
to get on well with young people are essential. The best 
recruiting age is 30-35. Trainees are required to pass a 
probationary period in various schools in addition to theoret- 
ical studies. The Ministry of Social Affairs is planning 
to arrange refresher courses, so that directors and senior 
staff can be recruited from this group. 

In the third group are the matrons, domestic staff, 
gardeners, etc. They must be adequately trained. Prefer- 
ence is given to those under 35 years of age, who have had 
some experience with difficult children. Salary is according 
to qualifications. Candidates are taken on a year’s trial 
and, if satisfactory, are required to take a three-weeks’ 
special course in therapeutic education. 


SWITZERLAND 


Although there are no courses or special schools in 
French Switzerland, the following should nevertheless be 
mentioned : 


Institut des Sciences de I’Education in Geneva, where 
the training is, on the whole, of a higher level than that of 
the staff of children’s institutions; it is intended more for 
psychologists and heads of institutions rather than for 
ordinary staff (house-mothers or house-fathers) ; 

the Cours des Moniteurs in Geneva, which trains students 
for abroad only ; 

the Section of Institution Management at the School of 
Social Studies in Geneva, some of whose pupils later take 
up employment in children’s institutions ; 


the course organised by the French-speaking Section of 
the Associalion suisse en faveur des enfants difficiles (first 
held during the winter of 1948-49 for the benefit of the 
ancillary personnel in residential institutions). 


The Cours des Moniteurs accepts students of both sexes 
(mainly foreigners), aged between 18 and 30, who are chosen 
by a Selection Board on proposals submitted by the delegates 
of Unicer and the Swiss Aid to Europe. Candidates must 
undertake to work for children for at least a year after 
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termination of the course, which is free. If there are any 
available places, other pupils may be taken on a paying 
basis. The length of the course is nine months; it is 
residential, the students live a community life and take a 
share in the domestic work and organisation of the house. 

The programme includes the rudiments of general and 
child psychology, and of education (principles, education 
of backward children, Montessori method), rudiments of the 
medical care of children and food hygiene, child victims 
of the war, juvenile delinquency, general educational 
problems, sex education, community life, singing, physical 
training, drama, handicrafts, etc. Experimental training 
periods of three months in various children’s homes are 
included in the course. 

The programme of studies of the Institution Manage 
ment Section of the School of Social Studies does not aim 
specifically at training house-mothers or educators. 
However, more emphasis will be laid on this side of the 
instruction when the proposed re-organisation, at present 
under consideration, takes place ; in particular, the modifica- 
tion or extension of the courses on psychology, emotional 
psychology applied to social problems, the education of 
pre-school children, drama and puppets, physical training 
and open-air games, etc. 

The Course at Lausanne for Ancillary Staff is held 
once a week, towards the end of the afternoon, and lasts 
three hours. In addition, two weeks are devoted to it 
at the beginning and at the end of the course. 

The programme includes general psychology applied 
to difficult children and to the staff’s own work, the use of 
leisure, the social and family causes of the detention of 
children in institutions, legislation affecting minors, health 
problems of young people, seminaries and practical exercises. 

In German Switzerland, the Social Schools of Zurich 
and Lucerne, the Seminary of Educational Therapy in Zurich, 
the Diakonenhaus of Greifensee and the Course for the 
Women Siaff of Institutions at Basle, all train personnel who 
may later on take up employment in rehabilitation institu- 
tions, but they are not in any sense of the word specialised 
schools for the training of such personnel. The programme 
of studies does not differ to any substantial degree from 
those of the corresponding schools in French Switzerland, 
although the amount of time between theoretical and 
practical courses may be arranged differently. 
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The Recruitment, Duties and Status of 
the Personnel in Institutions 


It is obvious that the conditions of employment and the 
chances of promotion play a great part in the type of candi- 
dates who apply for these posts and in the time which they 
are prepared to devote to their training. The higher the 
salary and social standing of educators, the higher the 
personal qualifications and standard of training that can 
be demanded of them. 


BELGIUM 


In the case of statutory institutions, the Establishment 
Office of. the Civil Service selects by open competitive 
examination : a) the senior teachers of both sexes; b) the 
house-fathers and house-mothers; c) the physical training 
instructors, and d) the technical instructors. 

To be eligible candidates should fulfil the following 
conditions : 

a) teachers — aged 21-30, extended to 45 in the case of 
priority candidates; must hold elementary teacher’s 
certificate ; 

b) educators — aged 25-30, extended to 45 in the case of 
priority candidates ; completion of first half of middle 
school; or completion of technical training; or inter- 
mediate examination of elementary teacher’s training 
course ; 

c) physical training instructors — same age limits as for 
teachers; physical training certificate ; 

d) technical instructors — same age limits as for teachers ; 
completion of technical training. 


The role of the senior personnel is to take the place of 
the parents and to look after the well-being of the minors 
who have been before the Courts, to observe the behaviour 
of the child constantly, to look after his health and watch 
over his relations with parents or guardians. 

The house-fathers and house-mothers assist the senior 
staff and keep a constant watch over the children entrusted 
to their care. 

The duty of the physical training instructors is to see 
to the physical development of the pupils and organise the 
sports. 
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The technical instructors are responsible for turning 
out good apprentices and, in the case of a lengthy stay in 
the institution, competent junior workers. 

Salary scales for educators in statutory establishments 
are the same as for warders in prisons for adults. But 
whereas the teachers employed in the latter may be promoted 
to director after sitting for an examination, there is no 
promotion foreseen for educators. 

The tendency to-day is to give preference to candidates 
who have received a certain training in schools for moni- 
feurs or in youth organisations. The Ministry of Justice 
is very eager to see specialised schools and courses set up, 
so as to be able to recruit personnel more easily and to raise 
the standards. ; 

At the Farm School for backward children at Waterloo, 
among whom are a number who have been committed by 
the Court, the new methods of recruitment which were 
instituted to remedy the shortage have yielded good results. 
(See page 99). The definite appointment carries with it 
the same scale of salary as for a teacher in a middle school. 

In voluntary establishments the question of salary 
does not arise for the nuns. Supplementary lay personnel 
generally belong to the teaching body and consequently 
enjoy the rates and status applicable to members of the 
denominational schools subsidised by the State. 


FRANCE 


Recruitment is by open competitive examination. 
Candidates must be of French nationality, aged between 20- 
30 (upper age limit extended for each child maintained by 
the candidate, and similarly for each year spent previously 
in the civil service carrying superannuation rights, also for 
each year spent with the Forces). 

In principle, all members of the educational staff begin 
their career as assistant educator. They must have matricul- 
ated or hold higher school certificate. Candidates who hold 
diplomas or who have followed a special educators’ course 
are exempt, provided that they have a good educational 
background. 

Those holding a high school teacher’s diploma are 
entitled to be appointed to a senior post. They must be 
between 25 and 35 years of age. 

The status of educators in voluntary organisations is 
at present under consideration. The draft scheme provides 
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for putting them on the same footing as those of the State 
institutions. Up to the rank of senior educator, the status 
is the same as teachers in State schools. The profession 
carries superannuation. Promotion takes place according 
to merit. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
A. Teaching Staff 


Teachers are recruited by advertisement in educational 
journals, the usual channel of advertisement for all teachers. 

The duties of those concerned with formal or technical 
education are the same as in ordinary schools. 

In approved schools the Reynolds Report recommends 
that head masters and head mistresses as well as teachers 
shall be paid in accordance with the Burnham Scale for 
qualified teachers in elementary schools, with certain 
additions which recognise the special character of their work. 
This is in line with the main Burnham awards which 
recommend extra payments to those responsible for special 
education of any group of handicapped children. 


B. House-Mothers and House-Fathers 


Candidates for special courses are selected by small 
committees consisting of a Central Training Council member, 
and members of the staff of the Home Office. At the end 
of their course students obtain their own posts in Homes run 
either by local authorities or voluntary bodies. 

In approved schools for boys and girls who have been 
before the Court, the house-masters and house-mistresses, 
few of whom are trained teachers, are responsible for 
character training and for the development of interests in 
leisure hours. 

In other types of Homes, members of the staff, generally 
known as “ house-mothers ” and “ house-fathers ”, are 
responsible for the care and home life of small groups of 
children. These may be constituted in “families ” (8 to 
15 children) in large buildings ; they may be in single houses 
or cottages grouped together to form a single establishment 
of “ grouped cottage homes ”, or they may be in small 
separate individual homes. The house-mother deals with 
all aspects of the children’s needs — physical and emotional 
— which relate to their home life. Their duties combine 
the personal care of the child and domestic responsibilities. 
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They are largely responsible for their leisure-time play and 
recreation. House-mothers and house-fathers are expected 
to spend time with individual children as would good parents 
with their own children. 

Current rates of salary as paid by the local authorities 
and voluntary organisations for employment as _house- 
mothers and house-fathers in children’s Homes vary consider- 
ably. The rates of pay adopted generally by the local 
authorities in England and Wales vary between £204 — 
240 for house-mothers, and between £260-296 for house- 
fathers, less in both cases the value of board, lodging and 
laundry, reckoned at about £60 per year. Permanent 
employment with local authorities and with some voluntary 
organisations carries superannuation. 

A different scale applies to house-masters and house- 
mistresses in approved schools. For qualified men _ this 
ranges from £305-400 per annum, according to age, and rises 
by annual increments to £480. Subject to an approved 
standard of work, there are further increments up to £570. 
For qualified women the starting pay ranges from £290- 
385 per annum according to age, and rises by annual 
increments to £400 and, subject to an approved standard 
of work, proceeds also by annual increments to £460. House- 
masters and house-mistresses are normally expected to 
reside at the approved school, and a charge for maintenance 
at the rate of £78 per annum is made. - Permanent employ- 
ment with local authorities and with some voluntary 
organisations entitles them to superannuation. 


ITALY 


In the 30 institutions for juvenile delinquents, some 
provide an industrial training, others a general or agricultural 
training. 

The personnel is divided into three main categories : 

a) supervisors (elementary certificate) ; 

b) teachers (teacher’s diploma) ; 

c) welfare personnel (lower middle school certificate). 

There are, in addition, the technical instructors (craftsmen 


specialising in teaching their trade: printers, tailors, 
carpenters, etc.), and the domestic staff. 
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Administrative officers must hold a legal or equivalent 
degree (economics). It has been urged that an educational 
degree should also be demanded. 

Educational appointments are made by open competitive 
examination ; the teachers are in the same grade as those in 
ordinary schools. 

It is forbidden to engage staff coming from prisons for 
adults. 

As to other members of the personnel (including 
physicians), no special training in education or psychology 
is required. Social workers are now being used to effect 
liaison with the families. They already function in connection 
with the special Courts. 

The teachers take the different elementary classes, 
while the assistants look after the comfort and well-being 
of the children and see to their general character training. 
The teachers belong to the same category as elementary 
teachers in State Schools. Their status is virtually equiva- 
lent to that of prison officers. The assistants belong to a 
lower category. 


NETHERLANDS 


Both statutory and voluntary organisations recruit their 
personnel from the graduates of the special training courses. 
Many are also untrained people who have acquired a certain 
practical experience in youth organisations. Their task 
is to supervise the work in common and all activities of the 
pupils with the exception of the actual professional training. 

Salaries are low, on the whole lower than those of teachers, 
and opportunities for promotion few and far between. 
Consequently, there is a shortage of qualified personnel 
and the turnover is very high. The National Bureau is 
now studying a proposed scale of salaries for State and 
voluntary institutions. 


POLAND 


It is proposed that the salary of graduates from the 
Institute of Specialised Education shall be 10-25% higher 
than that of elementary school teachers. It is anticipated 
that this remuneration will be gradually increased subject 
to approved standards of work. 
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SWEDEN 


Remuneration of personnel depends on the qualifications. 


SWITZERLAND 


In French Switzerland vacancies in State institutions 
are filled by open competitive examination. Voluntary 
institutions use the same system or make direct appointments. 

The qualifications required vary considerably from one 
establishment to another, as do also the responsibilities 
attached to the post. 

Educators entrusted with formal teaching generally 
hold a teacher’s certificate, while professional instructors 
must hold a Federal diploma for their particular trade. 
As regards the house-mothers and house-fathers who look 
after the general well-being of the children, they are not as 
a rule trained for their position. They are generally selected 
for their personal qualities but, in view of the present shortage, 
the tendency is not to be too particular. 

The duties of trained staff (teachers, professional 
instructors) are limited, in the main, to the exercise of their 
particular functions, with perhaps, in addition, a few hours 
of supervision, organisation of leisure interests, etc. As 
to the non-specialised staff, their task is to care for the 
well-being of the pupils outside of school and professional 
classes, in particular, supervising the getting-up, meals, 
and bed-time. They organise the recreation and may 
perhaps also have to run the handicraft workshops. In 
some institutions the pattern of the Scout movement is 
followed more or less. 

The status of the personnel varies enormously. In a 
private organisation chances of promotion are very slender 
for an ordinary supervisor, since he has no diploma which 
would qualify him for an administrative position or for 
special tuition. Salary is on an average 200 sw, frs. per 
month, in addition to board and lodging. In the State 
institutions remuneration is higher but remains on the 
whole below. that for teachers (average salary of teaching 
staff is 750 frs. per zonth). 

The status of personnel in State institutions is on a 
level with civil servants. For instance, in the Canton of 
Vaud the staff of approved schools are practically on the 
same footing as those in prisons for adults. Professional 
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instructors receive a salary of 5,300-7,200 frs. per year, 
plus a cost-of-living bonus (at present 1,500 frs.). 

Teachers receive a somewhat higher salary than they 
would normally do in an ordinary school. The non- 
qualified assistants receive 4,500-6,000 frs. per annum, 
plus a cost-of-living bonus. 


REPORT ON PROCEEDINGS 


The preliminary reports having been read beforehand 
by the members of the Amersfoort meeting, it was possible 
to enter immediately into the discussion of the Selection 
and Training of Personnel, the key problem, as pointed out 
by M. Lutz, of the re-education of delinquent and socially 
maladjusted children and young people. 

Dr. Bovet emphasised that the whole personnel of re- 
educational institutions, from the director to the porter, 
has a role to play in the education of the inmates, and 
should receive a training for it; but, as observed by other 
participants, the responsibilities vary, certain members of 
the staff having much more direct contact with the children 
than others. The discussion was therefore mainly concerned 
with the “ educators ” (house-mothers and house-fathers), 
that is to say, those who look after the children outside 
school or workshop hours. 

Whereas, however, in England and other countries the 
educators are quite distinct from the teachers, the French 
members considered it desirable that educators should be 
capable of taking a class in an emergency, if necessary, not 
only because it might be useful on occasion, but mainly 
because it helps to stregthen their authority over the 
children. 


Selection of Future Educators 


This is a two-sided problem: to eliminate unsuitable 
candidates, and to ensure that those retained have the 
necessary qualifications. 

As regards the first category, it is a fact that side by 
side with highly qualified persons who wish to take up the 
profession are a certain number of misfits, people who have 
failed in other careers, or have not even attempted to 
compete with other adults, feeling that it would be easier 
to deal with children. The condition that candidates must 
have a secondary school leaving certificate eliminates a 
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certain number, but there remain those who have gained 
their certificate but are otherwise unsuitable. On the other 
hand, it appeared from the discussion that though an effort 
is made to discover the positive qualifications of the candidate, 
no method had really been devised and the whole matter 
was still at the experimental stage. 

In the. main, there was agreement with the British 
point of view, i.e. that the personality and character of the 
candidate far outweigh any academic degrees, although 
a certain level of general culture and intellectual capacity 
is essential. But how were these personal qualities to be 
discerned ? 

Dr. DELLAERT opened the discussion on this subject 
by presenting a system of selection, based on the experience 
acquired at the Institut Sainte-Marguerite de Cortone. 


Stalement by Dr. DELLAERT 


The fact that the special training of the educator can 
only give good results if it is applied to candidates who 
have been carefully selected is a basic principle, which can 
be completed by the following statements : 


Theoretical or professional knowledge alone does not 
make an educator ; 

The training of the educator is inseparable from the 
whole bent of his personality towards educational aims, 
based on deep-rooted practical, scientific and ethical motives ; 

Training can only be successful if undertaken by 
candidates possessing real personal qualifications ; 

Anyone who wishes to take up this profession must be 
an exceptional person and have a high moral and human 
scale of values ; 

The profession of educator, more than any other, 
requires the capacity to act and to give oneself generously 
but with discrimination. 


If these fundamentals are accepted, the~ selection 
procedure must aim at finding out the character and inherent 
qualities of the candidates, rather than their academic 
knowledge. 

What are these qualities? Ten are listed, each 
embracing four aspects : 


1. Dynamism — vitality, drive, zest, action. 


2. Optimism — good nature, equability of temper, wit, 
sense of humour. 
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3. Enthusiasm — capacity to communicate emotion ; 
strongly-held convictions; love of goodness, 
truth and beauty; persuasiveness. 


4. Feeling — kindness, benevolence, warm and 
generous feeling, receptiveness to the emotions 
of others. 

5. Human relations — sympathetic approach, based 


on ease of manner and candour; tact and 
delicacy; fairness; good manners and a 
social sense. 

6. Intelligence — intuitive understanding, vivacity, 
sense of observation and capacity to pass on 
knowledge, intellectual curiosity. 


7. Initiative — _ practical sense, resourceful and 
creative imagination, skill, ability to take 
decisions. 

8. Patience — forbearance, self-control, graciousness, 
courtesy. 

9. Devotion — magnanimity,  disinterestedness, 
generosity, whole-heartedness. 

10. Family sense — attachment to (or memory of) a 


harmonious family life, love of home, stability 
in emotional relationships, affirmation of 
one’s own personality with due consideration 
for the needs of others. 


These inherent qualities in the educator do not pre- 
suppose any previous special training, or religious or philo- 
sophical conviction ; they are not limited to any particular 
nation, race or human type. Any right-minded and cultivat- 
ed person may possess them. Obviously, one would not 
expect to meet with all these traits harmoniously developed 
in a person of 21. Hence a system of evaluation must be 
devised and a minimum standard decided upon which the 
candidate must possess to satisfy requirements. 

Some help may be gained from the method applied in 
the. Sainte-Marguerite de Cortone Institute in Antwerp, 
to evaluate the social adaptability of the inmates 1. 

If we adopt this selection system, a hint can be taken 
from the methods used for the selection of officers by the 
British Army during the war. 


1 A brief description was given in the Journal Belge de neurologie 
el psychologie. XLLIII, No. 9-10, Sept.-Oct. 1943. 
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Intending trainees are invited in groups of eight for a 
3-day stay in the Institute, where they spend a few hours 
in the company of a trained educator (man or woman, 
according to the case), a psychologist and an experienced 
psychiatrist. Each of these three persons endeavours to 
assess the degree in which the candidate possesses each 
of the ten qualities, comparing him with a man or woman 
educator known to have one of these qualities in a high, 
average or low degree. After these three days of observation, 
the average of the appreciations of the three experts is taken 
and this is the final mark accorded. 

This system of objective evaluation has proved service- 
able and has given us entire satisfaction. 

Transposed on to a. graph the 10 qualities together 
represent 100 marks. To be admitted to the school a 
candidate must gain 70-75% of the total, a proviso being 
that he must not fall below a certain minimum, in other 
words, he must possess each of the qualities at least in a 
rudimentary degree, which will be developed as the training 
goes along. ; 

It is generally agreed that it is not enough to rely on 
the graph obtained as the sole criterion of the candidate’s 
possible success in reformative education. 

During the three days’ observation and contact the 
examiners must try to see the candidate in the perspective 
of his later career and how he is likely to react in the various 
situations that may arise. 

Apart from the scientific assessment of the intelligence 
and of personality by means of standardised tests, the 
candidate should also be interviewed by each of the examiners. 

It is obvious that a candidate of low intelligence at the 
average level is not acceptable, nor anyone in a psychopathic 
or neurotic condition, and of course anyone showing signs 
of a disintegrated personality or defective individuation must 
be turned down. 

The conditions of admission to the training course for 
specialised educators should be as follows : 


Candidates should be 20 years of age and have successfully 
passed higher middle school, or hold a teacher’s, social 
worker’s or nurse’s diploma. Candidates with any other 
type of previous education must sit for an examination of 
matriculation standard to see whether they possess” the 
knowledge, and particularly the cultural level, corresponding 
to middle school education. 
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Exchange of Views 


Other members of the Conference were inclined to agree 
with the opinion expressed by Dr. Bovet, viz., that after 
the earlier elimination of those who do not enjoy perfect’ 
physical and mental heaith, the real selection can only take 
place during a training or probationary period of a certain 
duration, as the shorter periods (10 days or less) are liable 
to be misleading both to the candidate himself and to his 
instructors. 

On the other hand, said M. Pinaup, good results had 
been obtained at the Ecole Théophile-Roussel, at Montesson, 
with the following procedure : 

Examination of the candidate’s record, 

A 10-day period of observation during which the 
candidate writes his autobiography and undergoes a few 
tests, 

General health check-up, supplemented by an X-ray 
examination, 

Observation of how the candidate organises children’s 
play activities and examination of his freehand drawings. 

These various tests will generally lead to the elimination 
of about one-third of the aspirants. But these tests are 
only partially satisfactory as they do not take into account 
the emotional side and the candidate’s capacity to cope 
with his duties. 


In England, the selection generally takes place during 
a probationary period of two months. It is all the more 
important that the right candidates should be selected as 
their training is a costly charge on the State, for not only 
is it provided free of charge, but maintenance allowances are 
also made for the students and their families. Dr. PEARCE, 
who presented the British point of view, added that it 
seemed to him personally. that it might be an advantage 
to make a wider use of the kind of experimental methods 
that were used successfully in the selection of potential 
officers during the war — job analysis and _ personality 
tests. 

According to several members (Dr. Tisout, Mr. Ryser), 
a properly conducted interview completed by certain tests, 
coupled with a insight into the candidate’s previous career, 
was sufficient not only to eliminate the unsuitables from the 
outset but also to discover candidates with the right qualifica- 
tions. The community life led by the students during 
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their training also brings out many traits of character both 
positive and negative. 

The method evolved by Dr. LaFron is the sai of five 
years’ experience at Montpellier and has been arrived at 
by a process of trial and error. The candidate submits his 
curriculum vitae together with two references, which are 
taken up. The interviews he has with the director, a 
medical psychiatrist, are completed by tests. This weeds 
out the undesirables. The successful candidate is then 
placed provisionally, as a probationer, under the supervision 


of a trained educator. The unsuitable candidate is soon ' 


discouraged, others fall out during the training. The course 
lasts two years and the diploma takes account of the perform- 
ance during the practical field work. 

In any case, observation should be kept up during the 
whole length of the theoretical and practical training, and 
the diploma should be awarded only after at least a year’s 
experience in an actual position (MM. Haguin, DELVAux). 

A divergence of opinion occurred on the question of 
the certificates that should be required of the candidate 
wishing to enter this profession : 

On the one hand, a good cultural level is necessary 
in order to be sure that the future educator can assimilate 
the theoretical instruction, and also to raise the social 
status of the profession ; 

On the other hand, cancidates who have not completed 
their secondary schooling but have proved that they possess 
real educational gifts should not be automatically excluded. 


To these was added a third consideration, namely, 
that it is easier for those who have passed matriculation 
or hold diplomas of equivalent or higher value, on leaving 
the profession of educator to take up another career before 
they are too old or worn out. 

On the age question, the opinion was expressed that 
though a certain maturity and previous experience were 
useful, there was a danger that if the age of admission was 
fixed too high many potential educators would be lost as 
they would turn to other professions. 


Training of. Educators 


Dr. Bover advocated an appropriate training for all 
members of the staff. He envisaged two types : one to be 
given in training colleges and special courses and the other 
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for those already inemployment. The latter was particularly 
suitable for the lower grades and might comprise a few 
hours of classes per week with, from time to time, one or 
two full days. This system would also be useful during the 
transitional period for completing the training of the 
existing staff of institutions. Dr. Bovet thought that the 
system in vogue in the Netherlands, with its A and B 
diplomas, was particularly interesting. In any case, the 
marks obtained for practical work or during probationary 
periods should be taken into account in the award of the 
diploma. 


With regard to the syllabus, certain guiding principles 
should be emphasised : 


1. A general cultural background and an artistic 
interest — the educator should have a hobby of some kind. 


2. Practical training in the organisation of leisure — 
games, sports, etc. A visit to a rehabilitation institution 
on a Sunday afternoon would give an idea of the atmosphere 
that prevails there. 


3. The rudiments of psychology — the educator must 
be able to recognise a mentally deficient child. He must 
know, for instance, that a child may give a distorted account 
of something without any intention of lying. He must have 
some idea of the psychology of the unconscious, and a true 
knowledge of his own self. 


4. Group psychology. 


The programme of studies should be adapted to all 
intellectual levels. 


Mr. Mutock HouweEr explained that when the A and 
B diplomas were introduced, 70% of the educators employed 
in the Netherlands had only had an elementary school 
education. As it was impossible to recruit enough candidates 
for diploma B, or to change all the staff in the institutions 
simultaneously, they had been compelled to adopt the 
system of two diplomas. 

While the Committee associated itself fully with the 
principle favoured by Dr. Bovet, i.e., that all the members 
of the staff should receive a special training for their task, 
it was decided that the Committee should give priority 
to the training of the educators proper, particularly as in 
the majority of countries it was a great struggle to establish 
even a single type of diploma and secure recognition for 
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it. Ancillary personnel should preferably be trained in the 
institution itself. As to the senior officers, requirements 
in their case were of a different order (University degree). 


Referring to the courses for house-mothers and house- 
fathers arranged by the Central Training Council, Dr. PEARCE 
said that although they were still in the experimental stage 
the broad outlines could already be seen. 

Attention should be called, in the first place, to the 
great importance attached to practical work and to the study 
periods supplementing the theoretical work, which are 
placed under the direction of tutors who are the link between 
the two kinds of training. 

The main topic of the theoretical studies is the mental 
development of the child from babyhood onwards and the 
study of his needs, that is to say : 


1) Child Study — This means not only psychology, 
but includes study of the normal family life, the effects 
of separation, the function of the home, and of the mother 
and father. 

Development from babyhood includes also religious 
upbringing, physical growth, the development of thought, 
feeling, stability, self-control, sex education, need of personal 
possessions. Students should be able to keep records and 
draw up reports. They should also be aware of the special 
difficulties, such as speech impediments, bed-wetting, 
aggressiveness. 


2) Play — Nature and function of play activities, 
physical development, team spirit. 


3) Child Health, from ante-natal care, including 
practical work in baby-care, up to adolescence — the organic 
growth of mind and body considered as one ; food, shélter, 
air and sunshine, outdoor activities, exercise and rest, 
prevention of infection and bad habits. 


4) Housecraft — home-making as a_ skilled and 
congenial occupation, in particular, work as a means towards 
a healthy and happy family life. It is an art comprising 
not only the care of the home itself, but also of its members ; 
of all taking a share in the work and of leisure planned in 


common, of the wise budgeting of time, money and energy, 


of feeding in the home, of mending and cleaning ; gardening, 
planning holidays, etc. 
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5) The Social Services — the house-mother should 
understand the role of her institution in the social services 
and know where help is to be got for the benefit of the 
children in her care. She should understand the relations 
between the local authorities and the Government, and 
know the social legislation, social insurance and educational 
services affecting her charges. 

It is for the tutor to see that the trainees learn to know 
all the different types of children’s institutions, from nursery 
schools to boys’ and girls’ clubs. 


6. Cultural Interests — use of public libraries and the 
cultural facilities available in the neighbourhood. Creation 
of good-neighbour relations. Students should be encouraged 
to cultivate their own hobbies. 


The aims of the training, as formulated by M. Lurz, 
seemed to meet with general agreement : 


1) Intellectual and artistic interests. 


r ? . 
2) The acquirement of techniques necessary for the 
understanding and management of children. 


3) Development of the educator’s own personality. 


4) Facilities for the educator to become proficient in 
some special hobby or talent so as to increase his authority 
over his charges. 

This training will include lectures, practical work and 
field work. 


No discussion took place on the field work (stages), 
as opinion was already unanimous regarding this part of 
the training. Nor was there any on the syllabus, as all 
were already agreed on the main subjects that should be 
taught. The only point that might have called for discussion 
was how much importance to give to each. 

On the other hand, a long debate took place on the 
advisability, or otherwise, of associating training centres 
with any particular institution ; each system had its convinced 
supporters. 

According to Dr. DELLAERT, the great advantage of 
linking the training centre with a rehabilitation institution 
resides in the fact that it gives more unity and stability 
to the training and students can see immediately the practical 
application of what they have been taught. The presence 
of a number of men students in the midst of a predominatingly 
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women’s class, or their appearance in an approved school 
for girls, have never led to any difficulties. 


Although he also favoured a training college attached 
to an institution, and in spite of an experience in this field 
covering a number of years, M. Pinaup considered that the 
system gave rise to some delicate problems. It was by no 
means easy to establish a proper relationship between one 
side and the other; there was a danger that the intrusion 
of inexperienced educators might disturb the re-educational 
progress of the pupils. 


The majority of the other members of the conference 
were in favour of an independent school with close but 
elastic relations with a number of institutions where the 
students could do their practical work in good conditions. 
It was important for them to pass through a number of 
different types of Homes. For these various reasons it was 
almost obligatory for the training college to be situated 
in a large town, which would also facilitate the recruitment 
of qualified instructors. 


Miss ELtwyn considered that it was difficult to provide 
theoretical instruction at a University level in a training 
college attached to an institution. Yet this was essential, 
especially for the teaching of psychology. For this reason 
she thought that a School of Social Service attached to a 
University would be the best solution. 


Prof. Ponzo defended the cause of Social Schools. 
He pointed out the great advantage in using them, not only 
because of the wealth of experience they had acquired, 
but also, owing to the many-sided type of instruction given, 
the graduates from these schools could more easily switch 
to another profession later on. 


The problem of the liaison between theory and practice 
was discussed at great length. The best means of ensuring 
unity between these two aspects was for tutors to pay regular 
and frequent visits to the Homes where the students were 
undergoing probation, to receive their reports and discuss 
them with the students. Dr. Pearce, Dr. DELLAERT and 
others, spoke of their various experiences with regard to the 
recruitment and training of these tutors, but it appeared 
that the whole thing was still in the experimental stage. 
As pointed out by Dr. Dellaert, it was not only a question 
of co-ordination between theory and practice, but also of 
co-ordination between all the branches of instruction. 
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Study Periods Abroad 


This subject, which was to have been a separate item 
on the agenda, came naturally into the discussion after the 
relative importance of the theoretical and practical training 
had been broached and of the relation between them. 


Mlle Cornaz opened the discussion by observing that 
study periods abroad had a somewhat different bearing 
from those performed in the country itself. To begin with, 
the term covered a much wider conception, because it 
comprised theoretical training, travelling fellowships and 
practical work in a given institution. She thought that 
study periods abroad should only in exceptional cases be 
for actual training. They should, above all, supplement the 
training already received. Such visits abroad have always 
existed, but to-day they were being used more systematically 
and were generally linked to the question of fellowships. 

From 1946, Unrra had organised visits abroad for 
refresher or training purposes. At the present time the 
United Nations and several of its specialised agencies 
(W.H.O., I.C.E.F. and Ungsco) grant travelling fellowships ; 
1135 persons belonging to 26 countries had benefited from 
these scholarships up to date. They generally last three 
to six months, but may be shorter in the case of an experienced 
person. 

It is very important that these visits should be well 
organised. 


1) Candidates should be carefully chosen, and full 
information obtained on their past experience, and what 
use they intend to make of the new knowledge acquired 
abroad. 


2) Full information should be available on the country 
where the student intends to work, and the itinerary of 
the study tour or the programme of work should be drawn 
up accordingly. 

It is absolutely essential for the student to furnish 
periodical reports. The tour or study period should terminate 
with a further theoretical course during which the student 
should present a final report and discuss it with the organisers. 


Mlle Cornaz was of opinion that study visits abroad 
should be granted only to candidates who have already 
had two or three years’ experience in their own country. 
Members ‘of the Committee would perform a useful service 
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if they would find out what facilities were available for 
receiving scholarship holders in their countries ; and further, 
if they would agree to act as experts on the Selection Boards 
for the scholarships offered by the United Nations, and would 
also consent to guide and direct the student visitors. 

Mlle Cornaz also advocated study periods abroad on an 
exchange basis. Visits abroad were very important not 
only from the point of view of professional training, but 
also because they helped to develop personality and promoted 
an international outlook. 


Although study periods abroad during the basic training 
might have a certain value, the majority of the Committee 
shared Mlle Cornaz’s opinion that they yielded the maximum 
benefit in the case of persons who had already had a good 
basic training and a few years of practical experience at the 
back of them. They were particularly valuable for tutors 
and senior officers. The Committee decided that efforts 
should be made to promote opportunities for visits abroad 
and expressed the desire that all the offers and demands 
should be centralised by a national bureau in each country, 
in liaison with an international centre. 


Mr. Mutock Houwer pointed out that fellowship 
holders should not limit themselves to visiting advanced 
countries, but should also go to those where a handful of 
pioneers were struggling to realise an ideal. 


The Status of Educators 


Signora Massucco Costa observed that the preliminary 
report established by the Secretariat showed that there 
was general agreement on the necessity of raising the social 
standing and material conditions of educators. In fact, 
the one depended on the other, as the esteem in which a 
profession is held depends very much on the standards of 
training. 

It was natural to ask that material conditions for the 
personnel of rehabilitation institutions should be higher 
than those for teachers of normal children. In _ Italy, 
specialised educators were entitled to more rapid promotion ; 
they reach the age limit more quickly and can then change 
over to other activities. The less the basic training is 
differentiated, the easier it will be to change over to some- 
thing else. At the present time there is too great a gap 
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between the ordinary school teacher and training for social 
work. 


M. Lutz stated that a law passed in France in 1945 
had had the most felicitous effects. It had greatly facilitated 
recruitment, and whereas previously the numbers coming 
forward were neither sufficient nor the best types, since the 
appearance of the new law there had been a distinct 
improvement both in the number and quality of candidates, 
and in fact many came from the Universities. For the two 
approved schools for girls the number of candidates was so 
great that all the posts could have been filled, if desired, 
from the ranks of University graduates only. 

Since the Code had been drawn up reasonable salaries 
had also been secured. Formerly, educators in rehabilitation 
institutions were less well paid than ordinary teachers. 
Recognition had now been won that this was a new profession 
of equivalent, if not higher, value. At the present time the 
Civil Service in France is being reclassified, and educators 
would not be included if they had not received a Code. 

The hierarchy is based on seniority, i.e., assistant- 
educator, educator, chief-educator. The last-named may 
rise to be a director. From the point. of view of salary, 
the best-paid directors are on the same level as inspectors 
of State schools. 

A further illustration of the happy effects of the Code 
was the recent organisation of a joint study course for 
educators and magistrates — a thing that would have been 
unheard of a few years ago. 

The Code lays down the conditions of selection and 
recruitment of the profession, the rights and duties involved 
and, finally, the organisation of the profession. with reference 
to the Civil Service. 

To-day, a profession is not really considered one unless 
it has a Charter or Code. 


M. Pinaup drew attention to the lot of educators 
employed in voluntary institutions. Some have contracts, 
others are relatively well treated although enjoying no 
security, while yet others are shamefully exploited. In 
view of the fact that voluntary institutions are more and 
more subsidised by public funds, it would be quite normal 
for public bodies to look into the question of the personnel 
employed in them. A parliamentary Bill had been tabled, 
which had already received the unofficial approval of the 
Ministries of Health, Justice and Education. It will cover 
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those charged with the welfare of the pupils outside of 
school and professional classes. They will be required to 
hold the diploma recognised by the Ministry of Education. 
This will be granted to candidates who have attended the 
regulation number of theoretical and practical courses 
approved by the three Ministries above mentioned. These 
three Ministries will lay down the conditions governing 
the setting up of new training colleges and the admission 
of students, also the practical field work (stages). 

The Bill sets an official seal to a number of measures 
which have already been put into practice by some voluntary 
bodies. 


Dr. Bovet stated that SzprG + had also given attention 
to this question, and at a meeting held in Lausanne in the 
spring of 1948 had recommended that the status of educators 
should be similar to that of teachers. He proposed that the 
following principles should be adopted : 


1) That the profession of educator should have a 
special Code ; 

2) That this profession should be at least on the same 
level as the teaching profession ; 

3) That the position of a director of an institution 
should be the same as that of a head master of a State 
school ; 

4) That attention should be given to the mental 
health of educators, in particular, by the provision of adequate 
holidays and time off. 


M. Haguin stated that in Belgium, where nearly all 
the approved schools for girls, and a good many of those 
for boys, are run by religious bodies, the State pays the 
salaries of the teachers, but those of the educators must 
come out of the very modest allocation made for each 
pupil. The State ought also to pay the salary of the 
educators, but in that case they would be required to hold 
a diploma. 


Miss ELLwyn emphasised that the salary was not the 
only question at issue ; attention should also be given to the 
general conditions of work and the mental health of educators. 
She had noticed that many of them, especially the women, 
were neurotic, owing to the fact that they had no opportunity 
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. to maintain normal contact with life outside the institution. 








It could not be expected that people would undertake 
a long and costly training if the conditions offered were 
unattractive. 


M. Detvaux opined that it was a question of organis- 
ation. In his institution the staff had a weekly schedule 
of 36 hours, 5 weeks’ annual leave and 10 working days off a 
year. .They lived out, with the exception of the senior 
staff, but the latter could always arrange for someone to 
deputise for them. 


Discussion was re-opened on the question of what to 
do with educators who had given 20 to 25 years’ service and 
were too worn out to continue in that type of work, but 
whom it was difficult to place elsewhere. Only a limited 
number were susceptible of being absorbed in the ways 
suggested, i.e. managing small family hostels, promotion to 
an administrative post or outdoor social services. Replying 
to the suggestion that they might be suitable as probation 
officers, Dr. PEARCE remarked that this profession needed 
young ‘and vigorous people, not those who were already 
worn out by a strenuous career. Furthermore, in England at 
any rate, and increasingly in other countries too, a definite 
training was being required, which a man of 40 could not 
well be asked to undergo. 

As the Committee was unable to come to a conclusion 
on this point, M. Haguin proposed that it should be retained 
for further study on another occasion, together with the 
problem of opportunity for the personnel, both residential 
and those living out, to maintain normal contact with their 
families. 


CONCLUSIONS ADOPTED AT THE CLOSING SESSION 
The Selection, Training and Status of the Educational : 
Personnel of Approved Schools and other Institutions 


Preamble 


Every person employed in a Home for socially mal- 
adjusted minors (young delinquents, children in need of care 
and protection, etc.) contributes to the development of these 
minors and should therefore be specially trained for his or 
her particular work. 
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This training will be more or less intensive according to 
the different categories of personnel : a) domestic, b) admin- 
istrative, c) technical, and d) “ educational ”. 

The Commission draws special attention to the primary 
‘importance of the training of the “educational ” staff 
(category d)). Included under this heading are the director, 
house-mother and house-father (“educators ”), and some 
members of the administrative staff. 

These play a leading role in the Home. It is their duty, 
in particular, to create around the child the best conditions 
for the development of a balanced personality. Their 
educational influence must be based on a sound knowledge 
of psychology and of the appropriate techniques. It is 
through them that the child will be helped to reach emotional 
stability. Their many-sided influence is the main factor in 
the success of the rehabilitation. 


Recruitment of Educational Personnel 


Conditions for admission to the profession of “ educa- 


or ~¢ 
a) The candidate must hold a certificate awarded by an 
approved training college ; 
b) He must be not less than 20 years of age. 


To be definitely appointed, the candidate must : 


a) have practised his profession actively for at least two 
years ; 
b) be at least 22 years of age. 


Conditions for Admission to a Training College for “Educators” 
The candidate : 
a) must be not less than 18 years of age; 
b) must hold a certificate of having completed second- 
ary school studies. 
(Social workers, teachers and nurses can also be admitted ; 
candidates not holding any of the above mentioned qualifica- 


tions may be authorised to sit for an entrance examination 
of an equivalent standard) ; 


c) must have been found suitable for the work of 
“educator ” after undergoing medical, psychiatric 
and psychological examinations. 
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It is recommended that scientific methods of selection 
should be more widely used, and that satisfactory criteria 
should be devised by more experimentation in this field. 


Transition Period 


During a period of five years from the date of publication 
of the agreed Code, provisional measures will be applied with 
regard to personnel in employment for at least two years. 

Those already in employment may be authorised to 
continue in their work on the recommendation of a Reclassifi- 
cation Committee. 

Facilities should be given to personnel already in service 
to obtain the certificate of “ educator ”, by organising short 
intensive courses of training for their benefit. 


Training College for “Educators ” 


A college should provide the essential training to enable 
“educators ” to undertake the care of socially maladjusted 
children and young people. 

The aims of a Training College are : 


1) To develop the personal and social qualifications of 
the “ educator ” in such a way as to enable him to 
maintain a proper mental balance and to strengthen 
his natural gifts ; 


2 


To enlarge the intellectual and cultural background 
of the “ educator ” ; 


3) To furnish the facilities for him to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the various aspects of child develop- 
ment, including the principles of deep psychology. 

4) To teach the “educator” essential educational 
techniques and enable him to become proficient in 
those in which he may be specially interested or for 
which he may be more gifted. 


These aims can be achieved only by a balanced theoretical 
and practical training programme comprising : 
a) Systematic courses (oral teaching) ; 
b) Practical exercises, ranging from scientific expe- 
riments to the techniques of play and the use of 
leisure, including the arts ; 


c) Periods of practical field work arranged in con- 
junction with approved organisations. For general 
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information the student should systematically visit 
different services, where he will be brought into 
contact with children and with social problems and, 
in addition, he should undertake some direct 
practical work of a longer duration (e.g. 4 to 6 
months) in a re-educative institution ; 


d) Practical experience in community living. During 
the training the students should live as a com- 
munity, grouped in teams. 


Liaison and co-ordination between the theoretical and 
practical work will be effected by one or more tutors. The 
latter will also ensure the liaison between the training college 
and the approved institutions where the practical work will 
be carried out. In addition, the director of the approved 
institution, in consultation with the director of the training 
college, will appoint certain members of his own staff to be 
responsible for the students and supervise their work. These 
supervisors will report to the tutors on the performance of 
the students during the probationary periods and will give 
their opinion on the general suitability and personal qualifica- 
tions of their charges. 

The complete -course of studies lasts two school years 
and requires full-time attendance of the students. 

As a useful guide it is suggested that two-thirds of the 
time in the first year should be devoted to theoretical and 
practical courses, and the remaining third to field work. 
During the second year, one-third of the time should be spent 
in theoretical and practical studies and two-thirds in field 
work. 

In the award of the diploma, delivered on completion of 
the training, account will be taken not only of the marks 
obtained in the written and oral examinations and in the 
practical work, but also the performance of the candidate 
during the probationary field work and the appreciations of 
the senior members of the staff regarding the personal 
qualifications of the candidate. The diploma may comment 
on specialisation in a particular branch. 


Status of the Personnel 


Whether practised in a statutory or voluntary institution, 
the profession of “ educator ” should be the subject of a Code 
defining its rights and duties. 
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The Code, supplemented if necessary by special clauses, 
should aim at conferring on this profession a definite social 
standing, as well as stability and security; these are the 
indispensable counterparts of the high standards required. 


The Commission recommends that the following points 
should be given special consideration : 


1) The remuneration of “ educators ” should be higher 
than that of non-specialised teachers in elementary 
schools; the rising scale of remuneration for the 
director of an institution or Home should be at least 
on a level with that of the headmaster of a secondary 
school. 


Provisions should be made for the “ educator ” to 
carry out his duties in suitable conditions for the 
maintenance of mental health, notably : 


~) 


(a) hours of work which will ‘allow individuals to 
enjoy their own normal family life, and to 
remain in touch with life outside the institu- 
tion ; 

(b) opportunities for further study ; 

(c) a minimum of 5 weeks’ leave per year, with 
full pay ; 

(d) for residential staff, comfortable living condi- 
tions and adequate privacy. 


3) In view of the strenuous nature of the work involved 
in this profession, provision should be made to 
enable “educators ” to retire before they are too 
worn out to carry on their duties successfully, e.g. 
by suitable rules for promotion and the age of 
retirement and by any other measures that may 
appear desirable. 


Probationary Periods and Study Trips Abroad 


Periods of study abroad are extremely valuable in 
widening the horizon of “ educators ” and acquainting them 
with new ideas and techniques, as well as in enriching their 
human experience. 

In general, such periods of work and travelling fellow- 
ships should be granted to qualified “educators ” who have 
had at least three years’ experience in their own country. 
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Training abroad should be _ organised only in 
exceptional cases and for students coming from countries 
where there are no training facilities. 

Study periods should last for at least three months, and 
should begin with a short introduction of a general character 
on the ‘economic, cultural and political conditions of the 
country where the course is being held.  ~ 

The student should be under the supervision of a tutor, 
to whom he should report at regular intervals. 

It is recommended that study courses should be arranged 
on an exchange basis. 

The sending of students abroad- and their reception 
should be in charge of an appropriate organisation in each 
country ; on the international level this should be done by an 
organisation such as the I.U.C.W. 




















The Differentiation of Rehabilitation 
Institutions 


This is a problem which is very much to: the fore to- 
day in a number of countries where one is struck by the fact 
that mentally deficient, neurotic and normal children from 
bad home environments may be found side by side living 
in the same institution. It is virtually impossible for the 
institution to use an educational method elastic enough 
to cover such widely different types, consequently some 
of the children do not receive the treatment they need. 
From time to time a scandal breaks out which is seized 
upon by the press, but in reality what is at fault is not the 
shortcomings of any particular director or educator, but 
the system itself. 

Ideally, no doubt, each country ought to proceed to a 
reclassification of the different types of children who have 
to be placed in institutions and differentiate the latter 
accordingly. In practice, however, that is not easy, all 
the more so as establishments often depend on local author- 
ities, or voluntary bodies, with a limited geographical range 
of action. 


Mr. Mutock Houwer observed that it is becoming 
more and more the practice for psychiatrists and _ social 
workers to attend to the mild cases themselves and to 
dispatch the more difficult or embarrassing ones to residential 
institutions. But in such cases the placing is not done 
scientifically or according to any system. Too often the 
child is sent to a given institution because there happens 
to be a bed available, though his needs may be entirely 
different from those catered for in that particular Home. 
It is not unusual to find in so-called rehabilitation institutions 
children who are much more in need of medical than 
educational treatment. 


Dr. Laron considered that differentiation is extremely 
difficult. Some children may present a variety of problems. 
Hence it is advisable not to split up the establishments 


4 
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too much but to retain the principle of one to which many 
kinds of children can be sent. Otherwise there will a 
danger of too much subdivision, since account has to be 
taken of many elements : the particular aspect of the child’s 
maladjustment, his social condition, age, the treatment 
to be applied and the authority responsible for the 
child. 

The system whereby the minor remains at home or in 
a hostel and goes to the institution for treatment lends 
greater flexibility to methods of rehabilitation. Where 
detention in a home is necessary, Dr. Lafon favours the 
general establishments where children are grouped according 
to their age and particular trouble. If Homes are too 
differentiated, the result would be to stick a label on the 
child which gives him yet another handicap. 

Another method is the Children’s Village, which may 
be merely another name for a decentralised institution, but 
can also be a group of “ families ”, the children attending 
the principal centre during the day. 


Dr. Ss6DEN emphasised the importance of using as 
sole criterion the mental state of the child and his educational 
requirements, and not external criteria such as the nature 
and gravity of the offence committed. Dr. Bovet warmly 
supported this point of view and proposed that any distinc- 
tion between homes for delinquents and non-delinquents 
should be abolished. He also thought that there should 
not be too much differentiation but that establishments 
should be limited to five types, namely : 


a) observation centres, 
b) homes for mentally deficient children, 


c) homes for children needing psychiatric treatment 
(epileptics, psychopaths, for whom a good environment will 
not of itself remedy the situation), and for children who are 
a danger to others, 


d) homes for ineducable children (if any such really 
exist), 

e) non-differentiated institutions which would receive 
all the other categories of children. 


It would be desirable to have in each country a central 
body responsible for co-ordinating the various institutions 
and reclassifying them, taking into account the number 
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of children to be placed and the nature of their malad- 
justment problems. 

This view was supported by Prof. Ponzo, who thought 
that it was also necessary to take into consideration regional 
characteristics, especially from the point of view of pro- 
fessional training and possibilities of future employment. 


Dr. Kress thought that doctors and educators should 
work hand in hand right from the beginning when the 
minor comes under observation. This is a critical period, 
because it is then that the type of education is decided 
upon and the professional training chosen. From the 
moment the juvenile enters the home, thought should be 
given to preparation for his leaving it. 

M. Lutz stated that in France the tendency is for the 
judge to place the juvenile on probation — a measure which 
was easy to apply — or else to send him to a Home. In 
fact, the judge rings the changes on these two methods, 
the second of which, however, has the disadvantage of 
penalising normal children coming from anti-social families. 
Ways and means should: be found to return such children 
immediately to normal life, and one way would be to send 
them to hostels for young workers, since placing in foster 
families is now practically impossible in the towns. 

Care should be taken to avoid sending to an approved 
school any child who could be returned to normal life at 
once, also mental deficients, those with behaviour problems, 
or completely ineducable cases. In approved schools the 
children should be split up in small groups according to their 
educational needs. 


M. Lutz and other speakers drew attention to the 
danger of creating one more handicap for the children by 
placing them in specialised institutions without it being 
absolutely necessary. Specialisation is; in point of fact, 
rather difficult in the case of girls, as Dr. PEARCE pointed 
out, since they are in general much less numerous than 
the boys. Several of the participants thought that there 
was no harm in having mixed groups of children so long as a 
certain balance was maintained. One or two difficult 
children can generally be assimilated in a group of eight 
or ten who are already well in hand. 
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CONCLUSIONS ADOPTED AT 
THE CLOSING SESSION 


Differentiation of Institutions 


The Commission recommends that the problems affecting 
delinquent and socially maladjusted children and young 
people should be studied as a whole, and that solutions should 
be worked out systematically, this task being entrusted to a 
central organisation in each country. 

The inadequate classification of institutions in a given 
area prevents the optimum use being made of them. The 
solution lies in applying the rules of modern psychology to 
delinquent or maladjusted minors. 

Mental defectives should be treated in specialised 
establishments. 


The rare cases of really ineducable minors, or those who 
are irremediably anti-social, should be placed in institutions 
specially designed for them. 

Minors whose rehabilitation presents exceptional dif- 
ficulties, and who are often wrongly termed “ ineducable ”, 
should be treated in special establishments, in close collabora-. 
tion with child guidance clinics. Such establishments could 
well become research centres. 

The general trend in rehabilitation should be towards 
greater co-operation between the institutions and the minor’s 
family ; or towards a family type of environment (semi- 
residential and non-residential institutions). 

The Commission urges that in countries where prisons for 
juveniles still exist, these should be abolished as quickly as 
possible and replaced by rehabilitation Homes or institutions. 

















The Problem of Aftercare 


Memorandum by Madame J. E. Vasxa1, Budapest 


A delinquent boy or girl who has been placed in an 
institution usually leaves it some time between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age. If the institution has fulfilled its 
task satisfactorily the juvenile goes forth with the advantage 
of having been readapted to living in society and equipped 
with a trade suited to his capacities. But he also suffers 
from certain handicaps : life in the institute was too sheltered. 
Though he was treated fairly and every honest effort was 
recognised, the uneventful flow of existence was never 
disturbed by any unforeseen misfortune — in brief, he is 
not hardened for the struggle of everyday life. 

Also, in many cases, it may be assumed that the mis- 
conduct of a child can be traced to lack of resistance, and 
therefore the fear cannot be dismissed that a young person 
on leaving the institute may more easily succumb to harmful 
influences than the average boy or girl. 

It is clear that at this most critical moment of his 
existence, when the young person is called to stand on his 
own and is faced with the manifold difficulties of adult 
life, he needs advice, care and support. 

Re-education without suitable aftercare is pure gamble ; 
it may have lasting results or it may not, and in the former 
case the suspicion arises whether the institutional care had 
been really necessary for that particular child and whether 
he would not have been able to make the required adjustments 
himself, if he had been placed in proper conditions, without 
being segregated in an educational home. 

To be effective aftercare must start already in the 
institution — unless the child is very young — almost from 
the moment he enters it. It should be initiated along three 
lines : 
his future means of livelihood ; 
his future home, and 
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his relationship with the person to whom his future 
care will be entrusted. 


The following observations relate chiefly to girls; I 
have had no experience with boys, but I believe they will 
apply equally to them. 

The best safeguard for the future conduct of the young 
delinquent is an occupation which corresponds to her inclina- 
tions. On the whole, people like to exert their abilities 
and therefore inclinations and capabilities go hand in 
hand. We have found that however unsatisfactory the 
sexual conduct of our former pupils had been, they did not 
drift into prostitution so long as they kept on working. Those 
who were good workers married in due course and became 
exemplary wives and often all-too-strict mothers, whereas 
those who had to make a disproportionate effort to earn 
their daily bread often fell for the temptation of a loose 
but easy life. 

Vocational guidance is consequently of first importance 
in the case of a maladjusted or delinquent child. It must 
comprise close observation as well as aptitude tests, because 
character is as important as capacities which can be measured. 
Such vocational guidance should be provided already at 
the remand or observation home before placement, and the 
factor of training for gainful occupation should be decisive 
in the choice of the institute. A possible error of choice 
should be discovered by prolonged observation in the Home, 
and the pupil should be transferred if necessary. 


Yet even when every precaution has been taken to 
place the young person in suitable occupation, she needs 
affectionate assistance in this new situation, so utterly 
different from her sheltered life in the institute. In normal 
homes such assistance is given by the parents or an elder 
brother or sister. But what a small proportion of delinquent 
or maladjusted children can count on their family! (A 
study concerning 279 pupils in a Home under my direction 
revealed that there were only 25 whose maladjustment 
could not be traced to their home conditions.) 

The problem of finding a suitable home for the young 
person about to leave is the chief preoccupation of every 
institute. Hostels, where the inmates enjoy a certain 
amount of freedom, are useful at first but only for a transi- 
tional period; they cannot replace a family environment. 
In the case of girls, it has been our experience that those who 
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have never had a satisfactory home life find themselves 
handicapped when they are faced with the problems of the 
housewife in her own home. Therefore the search for a 
suitable home for the pupil must also start quite early in 
her life in the institution. 


Many children become “ uncontrollable ” because the 
lone parent — whether a widow or deserted wife or unmarried 
mother — either cannot provide the necessary supervision 
or is unable to maintain several children. In such cases 
the solution is at hand: the young person in gainful 
occupation can help in building up a decent home life. 


Another group are the children whose relationship 
with a step-parent is the root of the trouble. Often such 
cases can be remedied, if the step-parent is encouraged to 
pay frequent visits. This may lead to a better understanding 
of the child; an invitation to spend the holidays with the 
family will show what progress has been made. As 
most of our pupils came from poor families we found it 
advisable first to place the young person in work and allow 
her to return only when she was earning her keep. In 
many cases a satisfactory relationship developed between 
the step-parent and the young person, who was no longer 
a charge but contributed to the expenses of the household. 

Where a child is a full orphan, no effort should be 
spared to find a relative, godmother or other person who 
might be interested in her. Opportunities must be offered 
to develop a closer relationship, for instance, the person 
concerned should be invited to the institute’s festivities and 
encouraged to take the child out for short visits. It takes 
time to form such links, but occasi@Mally our efforts are 
rewarded by providing a real family home for the young 
person. 

Placement in families has proved satisfactory in some 
cases. Our practice is to select a family where a daughter 
is about the same age as our candidate, possibly in the same 
occupation. The young person pays for her board, but is 
regarded as a member of the family. Often she stays with 
them until she marries. 


Any of the measures described above for providing a 
home for the leaving pupil can only be successful if super- 
vision is carried out by a suitable person. No human relation- 
ship is entirely free from occasional troubles, and whether 
the young girl goes to live with a step-parent, a relative 
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or with a foster-family, both she and the members of the 
family need the tactful advice of the person delegated to 
look after the young girl’s well-being. It is not enough 
that her ward should have real affection for her, she must 
also gain the confidence of the other people in the household. 
Only then will she be able to straighten out any possible 
difficulties. 


There may be some extremely qualified and experienced 
probation officers or case-workers who are able to establish 
the right kind of relationship with their ward within a few 
meetings, though in general it is not easy to gain the 
confidence and affection of a child who has gone through 
bitter experiences in her human relationships. If the 
personnel in institutions were not so habitually overworked, 
the best solution would be to entrust the young person to 
the care of the member to whom she is most attached. But 
this is only possible in the small cottage home to which, 
if it is run in the right way, the leaving pupils remain as 
attached as if it were their own family. A few big institutes 
have on their staff one or more members whose special 
job is aftercare; that works quite well until the number 
of wards becomes too big for their individual attention 
and interest. 


Another method is to recruit outside persons interested 
in such aftercare and establish a “ Friends of the Institute ” 
group. ‘This is now being tried out in Hungary. A person 
joining the group is encouraged to select one or two children, 
whose case and difficulties are explained to her in detail. 
She sees the child on visiting days and at other times, takes 
her out when possible, and stands in the relation of a 
motherly friend to her for a considerable period, so that 
when the pupil is due to leave she will automatically turn 
to that older friend for advice and help in her adjustment 
to the new life. ; 

Close liaison between the institute and those concerned 
with aftercare is most important. Every girl looks forward 
with impatience to the time when she can leave and start 
her independence, yet if the institute was what it should be 
her pleasure in leaving will be tempered by sorrow, and in 
her memory it will remain a haven of peace where she felt 
happy. This feeling strengthens her resistance to bad 
influences. The link of affection should be encouraged. 
Indeed, it is bad policy for probation officers to try to 
establish undivided influence over their ward and to estrange 
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her from the institute. To be really effective aftercare 
should establish perfect harmony with those formerly 
concerned with the young person’s well-being. 


Discussion 


Introducing the subject, Miss CespEpEs said that to- 
day public opinion was very concerned about children. The 
modern trend is to look upon child welfare not as something 
which concerns the individual child only, but as embracing 
the whole family, the basic unit of society. The family 
must be strengthened by every possible means and parents 
should be enlightened in the art of better living for the good 
of the home. The should be educated to educate their 
children, made aware of their duty towards a child handi- 
capped in any way, so that they themselves become the most 
fervent supporters of the institutions dealing with children. 


Unfortunately, the problem of the present discussion, 
aftercare, fixes attention to-day because the minors who 
leave corrective institutions too often have no home to go to. 
It is either non-existent or of such a kind as to be no help 
to the child at a critical period of his life; it may even be 
positively harmful to him. 

Spanish law provides that where a child under 16 has 
been placed under the permanent authority of a Guardianship 
Court or Provincial Council for the Protection of Minors, 
that these bodies may continue to exercise their supervisory 
functions until he reaches his majority. 

The problem of aftercare can only be satisfactorily 
solved in one way : by providing a good family environment. 
This may be achieved by various methods : 


a). By the organisation or re-organisation of a normal 
family life in unsatisfactory homes through the medium 
of family welfare workers, whose task is to stimulate the 
individual effort of each member of the family to improve 
the living conditions. 

b) By securing a foster family if the family is a harmful 
environment for the juvenile, or if he has no family of his 
own. The best substitute for a real family is to place the 
youngster with a family willing to adopt him, or at any 
rate to treat him as their own child. The adoption envisaged 
would be unremunerated and effected at the request of a 
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childless couple. In such cases a solid relationship is built 
up, with such deep and healthy roots that both sides forget. 
they have ever been strangers to each other. 


To avoid any danger of abuse, a close supervision should 
be-exercised until the foster parents have given satisfactory 
proof of their intentions and until good relations on both 
sides have been established. If, however, it is not possible 
to carry out such supervision, it is preferable not to place 
the child in a family at all as the risk is too great. 


c) By creating hostels of the family type, a practice 
which has been resorted to in Spain owing to the lack of 
a sufficient number of adopting families. If they are to be 
really effective, these hostels should as far as possible offer 
the advantages of a natural family, that is to say a community 
life — with father and mother, brothers and sisters — cement- 
ed by bonds of affection, respect and mutual help, elements 
which are the basis of a good family life. Obviously the 
blood relationship will be missing, and that is why they are 
difficult to create. But this difficulty is not insurmountable, 
whether in hostels for boys or for girls. 


In theory these family hostels should not house more 
than about 15 young people. Discipline, mutual respect 
and the sentiment of duty are stimulated by love of the 
home, for it encourages a high sense of: responsibility and 
a judicious use of personal freedom. 


As most of these young people aged between 16 and 
21 have spent some time in correctional institutions, they 
have been taught a trade and ought to be capable of earning 
a living. This is important, as the success of a hostel 
depends on all the inmates going out to work regularly, 
on their meeting at the times that a normal family would 
do, on their cultural or social interests being preferably 
undertaken in common, on their contribution to the upkeep 
of the home in proportion to their salaries, and on the 
domestic tasks being shared fairly. 


The heads of these Homes must learn to know each 
of the young boys and girls thoroughly and behave towards 
them in such a way as to elicit the affectionate response 
they would normally give to their parents. They should 
acquaint themselves with the hours and conditions of work 
and the wages of the young people, know what friends they 
frequent and the way they spend their leisure, also their 
cares and temptations ; if the young persons become engaged, 
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they must make the acquaintance of the fiancé(e). They 
should be able to advise, direct, guide, console and, if need 
be, remonstrate. And when at the age of 21 the lad leaves 
the hostel to perform his military service he should be 
ready to face the problems of life because he has been 
prepared for them. In the meantime he has become 
profoundly attached to his home and is pleased to return 
there for his holidays or on his days off, while his visits are 
the finest stimulus for the younger ones who are preparing 
to leave the hostel in their turn. As far as the girls are 
concerned, they nearly always leave the hostel at the age 
of 20 to marry and found a home to their own. 


The success of these hostels depends chiefly on two 
things : the choice of the director and the material comfort 
of the home. The latter plays a much more important 
part than it would do in a normal family. 

It is evident from what we have said so far that entirely 
new ground is being broken, our chief aim being to preserve 
the value of the family. We are convinced that it is in 
the interest of each country to develop the feeling of 
responsibility in the parents and the love of children. 


Miss ELtLwyn pointed out that the success of foster 
family placing or adoption depended on the supervision 
exercised. Every day brings evidence that the absence 
of control, or a bad choice of profession, may jeopardise the 
whole effect of the rehabilitation. The ideal is for the 
young people to remain in the institution as short a time 
as possible. The better the aftercare is organised, the 
shorter need be the period of detention. 


In this connection, Sweden has been divided into dis- 
tricts and in each area a responsible officer follows up the 
young people. The State authorities provide an annual 
credit of 900 crowns per head for this purpose. Numerous 
hostels have been set up housing not more than 10 lads over 
15, half of them being ex-delinquents and the other half 
normal children who have no families. Although this 
type of hostel is still in the experimental stage, results so 
far have been satisfactory. Each home is directed by a. 
married couple, the husband going out to work while the 
wife runs the home assisted by a domestic helper. In 
many respects this system is preferable to foster family 
placing, and in any case it is difficult to find foster parents 
for young people over 15. 
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The practice in Belgium, stated. the Rev. MorTuer 
IGNACE, was for young people on their discharge from an 
institution to be placed in hostels where they enjoyed a 
certain amount of freedom. The role of these hostel is 
to continue the educative work, the foundations of which 
have been laid in the institution. The number of boarders 
in such a hostel should be limited. 


At the one attached to the Sainte-Marguerite de Cortone 
Institute the length of stay was formerly six months. Now 
it is indefinite and the work of rehabilitation may be 
continued until the young person reaches 21 years of age. 
Those placed elsewhere are under the supervision of a 
Probation Officer, who began to take an interest in them 
while they were still in the institution. At Antwerp there 
is a group of about ten ladies (social workers, voluntary 
workers, and women police), to whom their chairman attrib- 
utes the children according to their natural sympathies, 
language, residential district, etc. A prize for girls is offered 
for ex-pupils whose conduct has been most satisfactory, and a 
similar one is reserved for those coming from Antwerp. In 
Belgium, successful experience has been made with hostels 
set up in proximity to a factory. 


Miss Tisout urged that some attention be given to 
co-operation with the parents during the stay of their 
children in the institution, and after their release. They 
should not be regarded simply as the “ owners,” of the 
children, but as the first object of their love, even if they 
do not always appear to be very worthy of it. Their co- 
operation should be sought systematically, and they should 
not be looked upon merely as people who disturb the orderly 
current of the institution by their visits. 


In the Netherlands, said Mr. Mutock Houwer, the 
system of lady visitors as described by the Rev. Mother 
Ignace did not meet the case, as the children came from 
all over the country. It was very rare for the personnel 
of the institution itself — more often than not understaffed 
— to see to the aftercare of the children. Therefore other 
sources must be tapped, in particular the local social 
services. 


M. Lutz was of opinion that the child should be reintegr- 
ated in normal life as soon as possible. Care and aftercare 
are therefore intimately related. 
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The danger to be on guard against in a residential 
institution was to turn the child into a “ perfect resident ”. 
That was a normal tendency, because the institution is on 
the defence against outside influences, in other words, the 
parents. 


A problem fraught with difficulty was that of children 
who are not suitable for life in an institution. They should 
be discharged immediately, but the problem was how to 
do this without making it appear that the freedom was a 
reward for bad conduct. 


Prof. Ponzo stated that Italy must turn her attention 
to the problem of aftercare, as they had many maladjusted 
young people. However, unemployment made it very 
difficult to find work for them. 


M. Ryser emphasised that youth movements should 
be utilised so as to keep the children living in institutions 
in contact with the outside world. M. Haquin said that an 
attempt was now being made in Belgium to allow resident 
pupils to take part in outside matches; the experience 
however had not been an ‘unqualified success. 


Dr. Laron wound up the discussion by saying that the 
problem of aftercare should be given more study, but not 
under that title, because what should be aimed at was 
reintegration in normal life and the social readjustment of 
the young person. 
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I.U.C.W. News 


General Council of 1950 


By kind invitation of the Save the Children Fund, the next 
General Council of the Union will be held in London, from 6-13 July, 
1950. 


Relief for Palestinian Refugees 


The joint action launched by several member organisations of 
the Union to help refugee children from Palestine, reported in previous 
numbers of the Review!, was brought to a close when the last 
distribution of the remaining supplies was made at the end of May. 
The Danish and Swedish members of the I.U.C.W. Unit have now 
returned to their home countries, but the British medical team is still 
carrying on its work independently in the Lebanon. 

Mr. Bérge Théfner, the Danish leader of the I.U.C.W. Unit, 
paid a visit to the Secretariat of the Union in Geneva at the beginning 
of June, on his way back, and gave a comprehensive account. of his 
experiences during the eight months that the action lasted. It may 
be recalled that the idea of sending an I.U.C.W. relief unit to help 
Palestinian refugee children was first broached by Red Barnet (Den- 
mark), following conversations its General Secretary had with the 
late Count Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator in Palestine. The 
latter, deeply concerned at the plight of the refugees, a large pro- 
portion of whom were children, "rged that member organisations 
of the Union should come to the rescue. The then Director of 
Disaster Relief, Sir Raphael Cilento, confirmed that the assistance 
of non-governmental organisations such as the I.U.C.W. would be 
welcomed, and promised certain facilities. Although measures were 
immediately taken by the Danish, Swedish and British organisations 
to send personnel and supplies, while others promised support, the 
action was very much delayed owing to the United Nations’ change of 
plans. After a wait of several weeks, the latter finally decided to 
entrust the entire relief project to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies and the American 
Friends Service Committee, each of whom took up their operational 
base in a different area. 

As a result of discussions in Beirut and Damascus, the I.U.C.W. 
Unit started work in Syria, co-operating with the League of Red 


1 See Vol. II, 1948, No8 4-5 and 6; Vol. III, 1949, No 1. 
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Cross Societies, represented by its Commissioner, Mr. van Ketwich 
Verschuur. 

Food, clothing, tents and blankets contributed by I.U.C.W. 
member organisations were distributed by the Unit, also a large 
consignment of clothing from Belgium and, amongst other things, 
it also helped to organise UnicreFr milk kitchens. Thanks to the Unit, 
between 11 to 14,000 children in the area south-west of Damascus, 
i.e. the big Wadi Raggad refugee camp and around the three small 
— of Ezraa, Deraa and Qnaitra, received extra monthly food 
rations. 

The winter in Syria was unusually cold and wet this year and the 
refugees suffered very much from the rigours of the climate. Many 
of them were entirely destitute, having been obliged to leave their 
homes very precipitately. Villages in southern Syria are built 
mostly of black stone — basalt — and this alone gives an intensely 
dreary aspect to the landscape. In point of fact, they are but an 
agglomeration of black stone holes, comfortless and cheerless, and in 
these the people lead a very primitive life. The more fortunate 
families may have a few blankets, and a carpet or two may serve as a 
bed ; for the others, the bare, mud-stamped floor is their only couch. 
Since they are themselves generally extremely poor, the inhabitants 
of the villages can do very little for the refugees. One of the relief 
workers reported that the worst of all the miserable living quarters 
she saw were the dungeons of the old Roman citadel at Buzra, which 
she described as absolutely inhuman. The space had been divided 
by low mud walls into pens, something like a pig-sty, and in these dark 
and dreary lodgings where one can barely see a hand before one’s face, 
the refugees lead a life that is comparable only to that of animals. 
Heating is absolutely, non-existent ; the rain and damp seep through 
the roof. It is a reflection on our civilisation that this citadel, once 
built by the Romans, and the dungeons of which were intended to 
herd their prisoners, should now be the only available shelter for 
human beings in the twentieth century. 

Conditions in the overcrowded camps were not much better, 
especially when the torrential rain had transformed fields and roads 
into muddy swamps. The problem of bringing in food supplies was 
solved by using camels and carriers. 

With the summer season conditions are improving, but it is 
obvious that relief is still needed and this is being continued in Syria 
by the League of Red Cross Societies. 


0. S. E. 


Transients in Marseilles 


The health supervision of emigrants passing through Marseilles 
on their way to Israel has given the French branch of O.S.E. a big 
job of work. A team of 30 doctors and 40 nurses, in addition to 
auxiliary personnel, can barely cope with the situation. The arrivals 
in Marseilles number about 6,000 a month and no visa is granted by 
the Israeli Consulate until the emigrant has passed through the 
O.S.E. health control. Emigrants from North Africa form a sub- 
stantial proportion of those arriving at the French port ; they present 
a great many health problems on account of their poor general 
condition and the prevalence of trachoma and other diseases. 
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Trachoma requires 6-8 weeks’ treatment and the ophthalmological 
section of the hospital erected for the migrants in. the vicinity of 
Marseilles is working to full capacity. 

Some of them are housed in private hotels and small camps; in 
the large one 3,000 people are assembled. The care of infants is 
not an easy matter. <A 30-bed hospital has been equipped for them. 
Weak children are placed under constant medical control and are 
given supplementary food rations and tonics. 

In company with other representatives of Rddda Barnen (Swe- 
den), Mrs. M. Levinson, President, visited O.S.E.’s work in Marseilles 
at the end of March, and was deeply impressed by the importance of 
the needs and the efficient way in which O.S.E. was endeavouring to 
meet them. At the time of her visit, about 90 % of the emigrants 
were from North Africa, where living conditions are generally 
appalling : overcrowding, lack of air, sunshine, sanitation and 
water are commonplaces. The death rate among children varies 
between 25 and 70%. The Swedish party met a woman who had 
only three children alive out of 17 pregnancies; another had one 
surviving child out of 12 pregnancies, and this was by no means 
uncommon. The children who do remain alive are reared in poverty, 
dirt and ignorance, are often rickety and in poor health. 

An analysis of those coming through Marseilles shows that as 
many as 73% are in poor health, including 10% suffering from 
trachoma, 40% from skin diseases and 1% from open tuberculosis. 

Investigating the needs, the Swedish delegation found that 
the most urgent were a home for young TB children, clothing, 
bed-linen, supplementary food for the children in the camps, 
equipment for handling the babies’ milk, layettes and equipment 
for the children’s hospital. 


CANADA 
Save the Children Fund 


The second Annual Meeting of the Canadian Save the Children 
Fund was held in Toronto on 30 April, 1949, under the chairmanship 
of its President, Chief Justice J. C. McRuer. 

Receipts for 1948 totalled $261,301.61 including $100,000 
received from the Canadian Appeal for Children; £190,407.80 
were used for the purchase and shipping of relief supplies, sponsor- 
ships and grants for foreign relief. Relief abroad is mostly distributed 
through representatives of the I.U.C.W., British Save the Children 
Fund and the Swedish Radda Barnen, in Austria, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, France, Hungary, Italy, Palestine, Poland and Yugoslavia. 

During the period under review, Mrs. R. T. Tanner, the Field 
Sec retary, “travelled widely across the country and gave no fewer 
than 75 addresses. Miss C. Wilson, a member of the I.U.C.W. 
Executive of the Council of the Canadian S.C.F., has also given 
numerous addresses since her return from Europe in the autumn 
of 1948. Generous and valuable support has been given by the 
radio, the press and schools. 

At the Annual Meeting Miss Cairine Wilson reported on the 
work of the I.U.C.W. One of the guest speakers was Mr. Arne 
Wahlroos of the Finnish Save the Children Fund, who said that in 
spite of the reconstruction achieved so far in Finland, there were 
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last winter still 18,000 children unable to go to school for lack of 
shoes and warm clothing. A great many families are still living 
crowded together in poor emergency accommodation such as dug- 
outs, air raid shelters or shacks. 

Another address was given by Mrs. Sakellaropoulos, wife of 
the Greek Ambassador, who spoke of the many children removed 
to Greek border countries and the efforts made by the “ Queen’s 
Fund ” to relieve those evacuated from danger areas. Under its 
auspices 35 “children’s cities ” and 13 sub-centres now cater for 
about 15,000 children. Soup-kitchens feed daily another 12,000. 
These are, however, only a fraction of those in need to-day, and 
Mrs. Sakellaropoulos appealed to the Canadian S.C.F. to continue 
their support. 


CHINA 
Children’s Day at Shanghai 


For the eighteenth time, the China Children’s Day was celebrated 
at Shanghai, its birth-place, on 4 April 1949. Appropriate ceremonies 
were held in all districts of the town in which about 500,000 school- 
children took part. Every household was invited to contribute 
one egg to be redistributed to 8,000 inmates of institutions. A 
3-day exhibition showed statistical charts of child welfare, 
photographs of life in children’s institutions, a model of an ideal 
children’s Home, products of institution children’s activity in 
literature, arts and industry, photographs of children’s camps, 
of the previous Children’s Day, and so on. Another exhibition 
showed a collection of drawings by a noted artist, Mr. Chang-Loh- 
Ping, illustrating a street-boy’s life. 

To encourage reading, the Shanghai Children’s Library distribut- 
ed gifts to all regular young readers in the morning and held a reading 
competition in the afternoon. Other activities included a baby 
competition, a free dental service by the Children’s Dental Hospital 
as well as other contests and exhibitions. (From a report of the 
National Child Welfare Association). 


EGYPT 
Egyptian Union for Child Welfare 


On 27 April, 1949, the Egyptian Union for Child Welfare held 
its first annual meeting. Representatives of the 21 member agencies 
were present, in addition to delegates from the Ministries of Social 
Welfare, Justice, Health and Education. 

The Assembly approved the programme of work prepared by 
the Board. Some of its main items are as follows : 


1) drafting an educational programme which will include 
lectures on child welfare ; 

2) showing films of children’s institutions to persons concerned 
with child welfare; 

3) visits to various Egyptian institutions and services dealing 
with children, mainly members of the Union; 
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4) setting up of a committee to study Egyptian legislation 
relating to children ; 

5) development of relations with the Social Activities Depart- 
ment of the United Nations through technical experts or 
consultants on child welfare; 

6) setting up of a committee to study the work of the children’s 
organisations and to promote co-ordination of their services. 


The General Assembly passed a resolution on the Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child, which was referred to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to be forwarded to the United Nations. 


* 
* * 


The new Board of the Egyptian Union for Child Welfare held 
its first meeting on 29 May, 1949. First item on the agenda was 
the election of the members of the Executive Committee. These 
were as follows : 


Chairman: Amina Henem Togay, Vice-Chairman : Mohamed 
Achmawy Pasha, Treasurer: Hadeya Hanem Barakat, Assistant 
Treasurer : Mohamed Abdel Aziz Talaat Harb, General Secretary : 
Mrs. Zaheya Marzouk, Assistant Secretary: Miss Ayda Gindy, 
Board Member Representatives: Mrs. Hussein Inan Pasha and 
Dr. Hassan Kamel Bey. 


The Board moved that four committees should be set up dealing 
with Co-ordination, Legislation, Education and Public Relations, 
and Finance. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Netherlands Federation for Child Welfare 


In the presence of a gathering of 600 persons, the Netherlands 
Federation for Child Welfare celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation at a solemn ceremony on 15 June 1949, which 
took place at the Dutch-Indies Institute, Amsterdam. 

By attending in person, Her Majesty Queen Juliana demonstrated 
once again her deep interest in the cause of child welfare. 

Addresses were given by the President of the Federation, Judge 
Overwater; the Minister of Justice, His Excellency M. W yers ; 
the Secretary General of the International Union for Child Welfare, 
Dr. Georges Thélin and Mr. D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer, Director 
of the National Child Welfare Bureau, the executive organ of the 
Federation. 

Among the representatives of I.U.C.W. member organisations 
from other countries could be noted Mme Novikoff-Degrez, of the 
Guure Nationale de l Enfance (Belgium), and Mrs. Olga I. Lowman, 
delegate of the Save the Children Federation, New York. 

Unesco was represented by Dr. Thérése Brosse; the Belgian 
Ministry of Justice by Mile S. Huynen, Director of the Child Welfare 
Bureau, and M. A. Haquin, Inspector, attached to the same Bureau. 

The official ceremony was followed by a reception given by the 
Federation. The day’s festivities concluded with a dinner, to 
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which were invited the representatives of the various Ministries, 
the delegates of the member organisations of the Federation and a 
number of other guests. 

Judge Overwater reviewed the history of the fifty years of 
activity of the Federation and paid a tribute to the memory of 
its five founders, namely : 


Prof. G. A. van Hamel, of the University of Amsterdam — a 
specialist in international law of world-wide repute, and co-founder 
with Prinz and von Liszt of the International Association of Penal 
Law — campaigned for many years for reform in penal and 
penitentiary law ; 

Pastor H. Pierson, Chairman-Director of the Holdring Institu- 
tions at Zetten, a pioneer in the fight against prostitution and its 
regulation, an outstanding figure of many international congresses 
and remarkable for the fatherly interest with which he directed the 
Homes for women and girls under his care; 

Monsignor W. H. Nolens, an eminent social and spiritual leader, 
who in 1899 stood on the threshold of his brilliant career as a 
statesman ; 

Jonkheer Meester J. A. Rethaan Macaré, an eminent Public 
Prosecutor, who for a quarter of a century so ably directed the 
General Supervisory Board of State Remand and Rehabilitation 
Homes; and 

Thomas Nolen, master at the Erasmus Grammar School, 
Rotterdam, who devoted his whole life to child welfare and was 
Secretary of the Netherlands Child Welfare Union (the former 
name of the Federation) until his death in 1912; the significance of 
Nolen’s work in local and national child welfare only received 
recognition much later. 


In its early days, said Judge Overwater, the Union was interested 
mainly in legislative problems. Since 1899, no law affecting child 
welfare had been passed without the Union being consulted in its 
preparation and in its practical application. The measures con- 
cerning probation and juvenile court judges were entirely due to 
its initiative. It had been responsible for numerous publications 
relating to child welfare. The Union had filled an ‘mportant role 
as a link between the Government and the voluntary agencies ; 
yet it had been hampered in reaching its full development by the 
fear of being accused of restricting the freedom of action and 
decision of its affiliated organisations. 

In 1947, it was reorganised under the title of the National 
Federation and, proclaiming the principle of free association in a 
common task, was able at once to set up the National Bureau, thus 
realising an ideal which the early founders had striven for in vain. 

The Federation embraces all voluntary child welfare efforts 
and professional social workers. It depends for its success on the 
co-operation of institutions grouped according to their spiritual 
principles or common aims. 

In the last two years encouraging results had been obtained, 
but it was too early to draw a final conclusion. The young plant 
still needed careful tending. Too much individuality had had an 
unfortunate effect on the development of the former Union; care 
must be taken to see that the same thing did not happen again 
with the new Federation. Yet it would be regrettable if no place 
were left for individuality, since it was a feature of the national 
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character and had led to great achievements in the past. A parallel 
could be drawn between the progress of child welfare and the 
healthy and balanced development of the young child who outgrows 
the stage of the “ I ” and reaches a higher plane, the “ We”. When 
child welfare reaches this point of development there will be no 
need to worry about its future, for individual effort will be freed 
of its shackles — meanness and pettiness which hinder healthy 
growth. Once agreement had been reached on the fundamental 
principles, said Judge Overwater in conclusion, we could go forward 
confidently with the work we have to do. 

His Excellency M. Wyers conveyed to the Federation the 
greetings of the Government. He laid stress on the development of 
relations between the authorities and the voluntary institutions in 
recent decades. At first there was no contact at all, but the need 
for the establishment of such relations soon became apparent; this 
was at the basis of Netherlands Child Welfare Union and subsequently 
of the Federation. The annual meetings, public discussions and 
publications of the Association had rendered signal service, and 
while mutually respecting each other’s tasks the State and the 
voluntary institutions had developed most harmonious working 
relations. Child welfare was a national duty, and collaboration 
between the authorities and the voluntary bodies a necessity. The 
presence of Her Majesty the Queen was a tribute of the highest 
importance. 

Dr. Thélin brought the greetings and cordial wishes of the 
Executive Committee and of the 52 member organisations who 
together make up the International Union for Child Welfare. He 
recalled that the Netherlands had co-operated in numerous relief 
actions since 1920, notably through the Netherlands Red_ Cross, 
whose Geneva representative, the Consul-General Mr. J. C. van 
Notten, was for many years Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Union. Since the end of the recent war closer co-operation 
had been established between the Union and the Federation. It 
was due to the Federation’s Bureau that the recent meeting of 
the Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People in Amersfoort had been so brilliantly 
organised. 

Dr. Thélin then drew in broad outline the tasks which confronted 
the world in the field of child welfare, and emphasised the important 
role played by the Netherlands. He also gave a brief survey of 
the present work of the Union and of its collaboration with the 
various organs of the United Nations. 


Mr. D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer described the changes which had 
occurred within the last half century in the conception of institutional 
care and foster family placing in the Netherlands. Until 1900, 
poor law assistance had reigned supreme. With the entry into force 
of the new legislation pertaining to children in 1905, a new era 
began. The voluntary associations, in receipt of subsidies from the 
State and accepting certain conditions of control, were able to 
undertake the guardianship of minors and their placement in insti- 
tutions; they were also able to improve the conditions of foster 
family placing. The results of this co-operation were from the 
outset most promising, and in due course great strides were made 
in the fields of education, psychology and psychiatry, with a view 
to a better understanding of the child, also in raising the standards 
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of institutional personnel. During the war and post-war years new 
experiments had been made which laid upon society to-day new 
duties that should be carried out with boldness and imagination. 


SWEDEN 


Annual Meeting of Radda Barnen 


At the annual meeting of Rddda Barnen held on 24-25 May 
1949, emphasis was laid on the necessity of concentrating the 
activity of the association on relief to the children of refugees. 
The Board gave an outline of the various schemes that had been 
devised to help these children, generally based on providing mothers 
and young people in the camps with facilities for work and other 
occupations. With this end in view, a considerable quantity of 
used Army clothing and thousands of pairs of stockings had been 
purchased to be sent, together with new wool, knitting-machines 
and knitting-needles, to camps in Austria and Germany, where 
they will be reconditioned. Sewing machines and carpenters’ 
and joiners’ outfits had been bought for the same purpose, and il 
is anticipated that circulating libraries will also be supplied. 

During the discussions which followed the reports the idea 
of setting up hostels was debated at length. These hostels, which 
are new to Germany, are now being erected in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Sweden is sending the pre-fabricated units to Germany and they 
will be entirely equipped. During the day they will serve chiefly 
as day-nurseries for the children of working mothers and for the 
refugee children. In the evening they will be used as youth clubs, 
where the young people will be able to form study groups or engage 
in carpentering, shoe-making, dressmaking and other pursuits. 
Each hostel will be equipped with a “ Russian bath ”. 

Local committees of Radda Barnen have offered to provide a 
large part of the equipment of the hostels. These centres will come 
under the Jugenddmier, which are very anxious that the future 
German women wardens shall study youth welfare work in Sweden 
and apply that system in the hostels. It is possible that at first 
Rddda Barnen may send social workers to train the German personnel. 

The model of a “ Christmas candle-wreath ” designed by Radda 
Barnen was on show during the conference, as were also greeting 
cards for births. Attention was given to the procedure for the 
admission of new members. 

A few isolated people recommended that Swedish relief should 
be confined to the countries of Europe, but the general opinion 
was against this view. There can be no frontiers in humanitarian 
work, unless the cost of transport absorbs too high a proportion 
of the available funds. 

The question of the direct contact between local committees 
of Rddda Barnen and certain oversea institutions was also discussed, 
and the system of “ adopting ” a children’s home or hospital by 
sending them material they needed was warmly recommended. 

Mrs. Greta Bohlin reported on her visit to Israel, and a 
memorandum by Prof. Hirsch on the care of sick children in that 
country was also read to the meeting. Israel possesses at the 
moment only 300 hospital beds for children, which might cause a 
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serious situation, as among the emigrants arriving every month 
are 300 persons suffering from tuberculosis. 

The documentary films made specially for Rddda Barnen were 
shown. A new one is in course of preparation. 


U.S.A. 
Dental Sponsorship 


The Texas Branch of the Save the Children Federation has 
arranged an unusual kind of sponsorship. For $ 72 a year or $ 6 
a month, the following services will be provided for 12 children : 
cleaning of the teeth, emergency fillings and extractions, three topical 
applications of sodium fluoride, teaching of dental hygiene, better 
nutrition and eating hygiene. 


In their propaganda leaflet, the organisers write : Many children 
travel long distances to school and the roads are not all good roads. 
All of the buses do not have heaters. When a child travels from 
50 to 80 miles a round trip each day it is necessary that he be 
adequately clothed, should have a good hot lunch in school, should 
learn better health habits, and receive aid in preventing illness 
in order to meet the new school situation and to profit by the 
increased educational opportunities in a consolidated school. 


The schools selected for the Dental Health Project have a 
large number of children from low income rural families who cannot 
include the services of doctors in the family budget. Many of the 
parents have never been to a dentist and are afraid of a dentist’s 
chair. Toothbrushes are seldom considered essential items. Dental 
hygiene is ignored and a toothache calls for a home remedy and 
later on an extraction. The counties selected are without county 
health units. 

The combined opinions of the county doctors and the State 
Health Department point to the fact that 90% of all children need 
dental services. Sixty per cent or more are suffering from dental 
caries. Eighty per cent do not receive adequate dental care. A 
greater percentage of decayed teeth per child is found in the low 
income families. This may be attributed to ignorance of dental 
hygiene and an inadequate or unbalanced diet. 

The objective is to provide dental health protective and 
corrective service for school and pre-school children of the rural 
and small community areas of at least three counties in the Central- 
East Texas — Lower River Valley district. 

















International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 
Social Commission 


The Social Commission to the Economic and Social Council 
held its Fourth Session at Lake Success from 3-19 May, 1949. The 
agenda embraced widely different topics, but practically every 
item had a bearing on the welfare of children and young people. 
Adolescents, and particularly young girls and unmarried mothers, 
should benefit from the protection which the adopted Draft Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and of the Exploita- 
tion of the Prostitution of Others aims at providing. 


Living Conditions 


The family as a whole and, not least, its children are affected 
by the programme on how to improve living conditions and raise 
standards of living. The Social Commission felt that. the role 
of the U.N. in this respect fell into two main parts: namely, to 
investigate the actual facts of living conditions and to study what 
practical measures have been successfully applied in various 
territories to raise the standard of living. The I.U.C.W. contributed 
to the discussions on town and country planning through its 
Consultant, Miss Mary Dingman, who asked that the lay-out and 
appointment of houses should be so conceived as to give first consid- 
eration to the needs of the child. Thus the recommendations made 
by the General Council at its meeting in Stockholm in 1948 ! were 
once more emphasised. 


Family, Youth and Child Weljare 


Under this heading the Commission discussed the long-term 
programme of studies to be carried out on matters covered by this 
title. Members stressed the leadership functions of the Social 
Commission in this field and the necessity for co-ordinating the 
many activities dispersed over a very large number of agencies. 
They adopted a resolution the first part of which reads : . 


“ The Social Commission, 
“ Recognizing that family, youth and child welfare as an activity 
in the social field is not covered in all its aspects by the activities 
of specialised agencies, and that, for that reason, the Economic 
and Social Council has recognised the primary responsibility of 
the Social Commission and the United Nations Secretariat for 
promoting international action in this field; and 





1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. II, 1948, No. 4-5, 
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‘‘ Having regard to the resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council 122 (VI) A of 1 March 1948 in which it directed that the 
Social Commission give priority to questions relating to child 
welfare, which in turn, are inseparably connected with questions 
relating to youth and the family as a whole; 


“ Recommends that the United Nations make good its leader- 
ship in the field of family, youth and child welfare by initiating, 
in co-operation with the appropriate organs, a comprehensive 
programme for study and action in this field... ” 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Last year the Social Commission, after having examined the 
documentation on the Declaration of Geneva prepared by the 
Secretariat, adopted a resolution recommending “ that the Secretary 
General pursue the study of the subject, in consultation with 
Governments and interested organisations, in such a way that, 
whilst giving great weight to the principles of the Geneva Declaration, 
he should consider such additional significant principles as would 
transform the document into a United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child, embodying the main features of the newer 
conception of child welfare, and report thereon to the Fourth 
Session of the Social Commission. ” 

The report which was prepared according to this recommendation 
served as basis for this year’s discussions. This document containing 
comments and suggestions from Governments and _ interested 
organisations, proves that the Declaration is no longer the concern 
only of the limited circles of the Save the Children Fund, which 
drew up the first draft, and the International Union for Child 
Welfare, which adopted it in its present form and made it known 
throughout the world, but that it is now a matter of importance 
to Governments and organisations all the world over. 


The replies reflect opinions both on the wording and the 
substance of the proposed U.N. Charter. Some Governments 
(Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands. New Zealand, Panama, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom) and such organisations 
as the World Health Organisation, the World Federation of 
Friends of Young Women and the International Social Service, 
share the I.U.C.W.’s opinion that the Declaration should be concise, 
embodying only general principles which are valid at any time and 
anywhere. Other replies, however, suggest that this Charter should 
be a much more extensive document, no longer shaped on the model 
of the original Declaration of Geneva. 


As to the contents, the observations refer to a great variety 
of points : on one hand, to the principles which are the background, 
on the other hand, to concrete requirements which must be secured 
for the child. Lack of space prevents us from going into details, 
but a few examples may illustrate what changes in the Declaration 
of Geneva are proposed or, more exactly, what is to take its place. 

Whereas the original Declaration aims at simple and generally 
applicable wording, many of the new suggestions substitute requests 
which are less convincingly worded and which can not be applied 
everywhere and at all times. For instance, the Declaration of 
Geneva demands, with a downright simplicity reminiscent of the 
biblical language of the Ten Commandments, that “ The Child 
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that is hungry must be fed. ” Can the same be said of the following 
phrase : “ Every child is entitled to a diet sufficient to ensure him 
against derivative diseases” ? There are requests for free meals, 
and school canteens, the establishment of a special ration scale 
(where rationing exists) ; the provision of adequate healthy dwellings 
at reduced rents; a diploma recognised by the public authorities 
and valid throughout the country to be awarded to young apprentices 
and workers whose vocational training is deemed to be adequate ; 
a demand that a child which belongs to a displaced family shall 
not be separated from his parents, and so on. But however justified 
such demands may be in themselves at the present moment or in 
some countries, can they really be called general principles which 
can be adopted regardless of special and changing conditions ? 

Two resolutions were before the Commission. The first, tabled 
by the representative of the Union of South Africa, stated that it 
was inadvisable at this stage to formulate the Rights of the Child 
in the form of a legally binding instrument such as a Charter and 
therefore recommended that they should, for the present, be pro- 
claimed in a Declaration. Further, that the formulation of a 
Declaration should be restricted to a declaration of principles, 
with a preamble indicating that the Declaration had been framed 
in the spirit and in accordance with the principles of the Charter 
and of the Declaration of Human Rights. It recommended also 
that the Declaration adhere, as far as practicable, to the language, 
structure and form of the Declaration of Geneva and its subsequent 
suggested modification by the International Union of Child Welfare. 
The Secretary General was requested to prepare a provisional Draft 
for submission to the next session of the Social Commission. 

The text of the other resolution, tabled by the representative 
of the United States, was as follows : 


“ The Social Commission 

“ Resolves that the formulation of a Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child shall be restricted to a declaration of principles with 
a preamble indicating that the Declaration has been framed in 
the spirit and in accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and of the Declaration of Human Rights. 

“ Requests the Secretary General to prepare a draft of the pre- 
amble and principles for the Fifth Session of the Commission, taking 
into account the Geneva Declaration, the comments expressed by 
the Members of the Commission as well as the suggestions from 
Member Governments, the Specialised Agencies, the Non-Govern- 
mental Agencies, and other appropriate sources of expert advice.” 


Among the Consultants speaking on behalf of their Non- 
Governmental Organisations was Miss Mary Dingman, who put 
forward the views of the International Union for Child Welfare }, 
She said that the I.U.C.W. had a proprietary interest in this Declara- 
tion, as it was formulated by the founders of the Union and had served 
as the basis of its work for a quarter of a century. She urged that 
in the light of these facts and also because the I.U.C.W. is the only 
Non-Governmental Organisation devoted exclusively to the welfare 


1 See page 000 of this number and also International Child 
Welfare Review, Vol. II, 1948, No. 3. 
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of children, this organisation should be given a part in whatever 
procedure is adopted in the process of formulating a Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child. 

The Social Commission agreed to embody in the draft resolution 
presented by the United States the words “ the Geneva Declaration”, 
which did not appear in the original text submitted, and with this 
amendment the resolution was adopted by 14 votes in favour, 0 
against and 1 abstention. 


Population Commission 


This Commission decided at its Fourth Session, held in Geneva 
in April 1949, to give high priority to studies relating to infant 
mortality and recent trends in the birth rate. The Secretariat 
was also asked to concentrate, as a first step, on examining the 
statistics for those countries in which the birth rate has risen during 
recent years. In some countries the birth rate during very recent 
years has shown considerable changes. The Commission seeks 
more information on such questions as the extent to which rises 
in the birth rate may be caused by the number of marriages and by 
married people having children early or later in their married life. 
An early completion of present studies regarding infant mortality 
was called for. Special attention is to be given to the social and 
economic conditions which influence the loss of infant life. 


Second World Health Assembly 


This session was held in Rome, from 13 June to 2 July 1949. 
The I.U.C.W. was represented as observer by a member of the 
Executive Committee, Dr. G. Piacentini, Rome. The Secretary- 
General, Dr. G. Thélin, was also there for a short time. A report on 
the proceedings will be given in the next number of our Review. 


THE DIPLOMATIC CONFERENCE OF GENEVA 


In continuous session since it opened on 21 April 1949, the 
Conference is still pursuing its discussions as we go to press. Hence 
any attempt to review the results achieved would be premature. 

We will therefore confine ourselves to saying that all the members 
of the Commission dealing with the draft Convention for the Protec- 
tion of the Civilian Population } have given constant proof of their 
unanimous desire to safeguard the children. Various amendments 
have been submitted to the Articles concerning children, but these 
are more in the nature of improvements in the wording of the original 
text. The Secretariat of the Union is following the work of the 
Conference with close attention, and on two occasions sent a letter 
to the Chairman of the Commission, pointing out certain principles 
that must on no account be lost sight of in the final wording, or 
strengthening the amendments put forward. These-communications 
were read at the session of the Commission and were subsequently 
roneoed and distributed so that their contents could be brought 
to the notice of all concerned. 





1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. II, 1948, No. 4-5. 

















National Child Welfare Movement 


BURMA 
Weifare work 


The Government has recently established the Women and 
Children Special Welfare Board which, besides supervising all social 
welfare work carried out in Burma by private organisations, is 
working hard to set up every kind of social welfare work under the 
Government as rapidly as possible. Before the war this work was 
almost entirely non-governmental. 

Valuable work is also being carried out in the matter of pre- 
school care. In all the poorest parts of Rangoon and in many 
other towns there are Child Welfare Clinics. Although still very 
small and with very little equipment they are doing important work 
in teaching Burmese mothers how to care for their children. A 
valuable mothercraft training centre has recently been started in 
Rangoon, for the purpose of training girls from remote country 
districts in Burma in child ¢are and hygiene, the first attempt to 
bring modern methods of hygiene to the interior. When they have 
finished their two-years course they are to return to their own homes 
as trained health visitors. 

Among the activities carried out wholly or partly by private 
organisations should be mentioned the Boys’ Home, the Waifs and 
Strays Home, the Blind School, the Deaf and Dumb School. All 
these institutions suffered severely in the war and lost practically 
all their equipment. They must now make a fresh start. (From 
The Book of Needs in Education, Science and Culture of war- 
devastated countries — Unesco, Paris, 1949, Part II, p. 19) 


GERMANY 
Commission for Children and Youth Welfare 


If one were asked to express very briefly the most striking 
feature of present-day Germany, probably the first thing that would 
spring to the mind would be the lack of unity manifesting itself 
in politics, in administration, in the economic as well as the cultural 
life. The former Reich has been split up in 17 Lander, the 4 sectors 
of Berlin and in four Occupation Zones. Though the three Western 
Zones are gradually developing more economic and administrative 
co-ordination, and though the new Constitution represents an 
important step towards political unity, the over-all picture is still 
that of a country divided in many respects. 

It is all the more gratifying therefore to note that, in spite of 
the existing separations, the responsibility for child and youth 
welfare is acting as a unifying force in linking Germans into a 
representative body for youth work. 
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On 20 May 1949, a Central Commission for Children and Youth 
Welfare (Arbeiisgemeinschafi fir Jugendpflege und Jugendfiirsorge) 
was founded. The delegates to this Commission represent Govern- 
ments, local authorities and private organisations, interested directly 
or indirectly in youth welfare. The Conference of Schools of Social 
Work as well as the youth movement have their delegates, and 
care is taken that the various aspects of the work and the various 
denominations and “ Weltanschauungen ” are duly represented. 
The Commission has set up sub-committees specialising in such 
questions as juvenile delinquency, welfare work for rural and for 
city youth, education, protection, health, legal questions, training 
for youth welfare work, foreign relations, etc. 


NORTH BORNEO 
Pre-Vocational Training School for Girls 


A pre-vocational training school for girls is urgently needed in 
North Borneo. The chief reasons for this are: 


1. The absolute dearth of suitable candidates to train as nurses, 
midwives, teachers, etc. 

2. The low standard of education of those already accepted 
for training in the hospitals. 

3. The lack of knowledge of simple housecraft, home hygiene, 
and mothercraft shown by the vast majority of the women including 
the more educated. 


Before the war few girls except Chinese attended school but 
the numbers were increasing. During the war years girls’ education 
ceased, which meant a gap of four years with the result that grown 
girls of 17 onwards are working in the lowest standards. They have 
little hope, for financial and domestic reasons, of being able to 
finish even a primary school education. 

Since the war, the girls of the local tribes, Dusuns, Bajans, 
Muruts, etc., have shown a greater desire for education than ever 
before, — and it is these girls who are so greatly needed to train as 
nurses and teachers in order that they can be sent into the villages 
to work amongst their people. 

The health of.the people of Borneo has suffered severely during 
the war. The infant mortality rate is very high and malaria is rife ; 
sanitation is still primitive. Until the mass of the people can be 
treated and taught by their own trained people this state of affairs 
is unlikely to improve greatly and, as well as the human considera- 
tions, this is a serious economic factor in an underpopulated country. 

Dr. C. Williams, the Child Welfare Adviser in the Malayan 
Government and a welfare expert with twenty years of tropical 
experience, toured this country in February and considered the 
greatest present need was the training of girls as nurses who could 
later take up health work, and suggested the formation of a pre- 
vocational training class. 

The pre-vocational training class would be a means of sorting 
out the girls suitable for nurses, teachers or home life and giving 
them a type of education which would be useful in all these callings. 
It is suggested until the Education Department can establish a 
permanent domestic and pre-vocational training school, which does 
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not seem possible for another four years, that the Catholic Mission 
who have an available hospital-trained sister might be asked to 
undertake this and run a resident class of 12 girls. 

It is hoped that eventually only girls at the top of the primary 
or middle of the secondary would be accepted in the school, but at 
present the standard must by needs be lower. Dr. Williams has 
found in Malaya that girls of standard III are capable of being turned. 
into good practical nurses. 

It is proposed in the first place, because of lack of nurses and 
midwives, that the course last a year, but students who wish to 
take up nursing and are not up to the standard the hospital requires 
would stay a second year. 


It is suggested that the course consists of: 


1. General school subjects for a few hours per week. 

2. English. 

3. Domestic work in all its branches. 

4, Simple first aid, home nursing, tropical hygiene and child 
welfare. 
5. Gardening (vegetables chiefly) and simple animal husbandry. 

(From The Book of Needs in Education, Science and Culture 
of war-devastated countries, Part II, Unesco, Paris, 1949). 


U.S.A. 
Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life 


At the request of scientists who felt the need for a centre to 
promote collaboration and interchange of information on current 
research in various fields of child, life, a Clearinghouse for Research 
in Child Life has been set up under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau. Such a centre is of no less interest to the Children’s Bureau 
which, as the Federal agency authorised to investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life, 
needs an over-all view of what is going on in research in order to 
study how existing activities may be supplemented or extended. 

The clearinghouse is a mechanism to collect and distribute 
information on current investigations that directly affect children 
and mothers. Its main purpose is to keep scientists informed about 
such studies on progress that have not been fully described in 
publications, and to bridge the time-gap between completion and 
published report of these research projects. Information of this 
kind is nowhere available in one spot and investigators have agreed 
that centralisation would encourage more co-operative planning 
on research in child life. Research workers will be asked to prepare 
their own brief statements about projects, but will not be expected 
to give results or conclusions unless they wish todoso. Partiticipation 
will be voluntary but it is hoped that co-operation will be extensive. 
(The Child, Oct. 1948.) 








Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meeting of Representatives of the Non-Governmental Organisations 


Following up the meeting which was held in Paris in October 
1948!, the representatives of five Non-Governmental Organisations 
interested in the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders 
met again at Lake Success on 30 March 1949, under the chairmanship 
of M. Laugier, Deputy Secretary General of the United Nations and 
head of the Department of Social Affairs. 

Delegates of the World Health Organisation and of UNEsco 
were also present. The I.U.C.W. was represented by its Consultant, 
Miss Mary A. Dingman. 

The meeting discussed the plan of work and methods of co- 
operation with a view to carrying out the research programme of the 
United Nations. It was decided to give priority to the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, in which study most of the organisations 
represented were invited to lend their co-operation. 

In the plan of work finally adopted, which covers the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in all its phases, the competent organisations 
are to collaborate as follows : 


1) Study of advanced legislation and legislative proposals : 


International Law Association, 
Nordic Association of Criminologists, 
International Association of Penal Law. 


2) The problem of juvenile delinquency and treatment of 

juvenile offenders : 

a) Medical and psychiatric aspects (W.H.Q.) ; 

b) Educational aspects (UNESCO) ; 

c) Vocational guidance and vocational training as a means of 
preventing and treating juvenile delinquency (I.L.O.) ; 

d) Methods of treating juvenile delinquency on a regional basis 
(International Penal and Penitentiary Commission) ; 

e) Suggestions for international action with regard to the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency and aftercare methods 
(1.U.C.W.) ; 

{) Social role of the police (International Criminal Police 
Commission) ; 

g) Practical measures to stimulate, educate and guide public 
opinion (Howard League for Penal Reform). 

The second problem marked for immediate study is “ Probation ”. 


1 See International Child Welfare, Vol. II, 1948, No. 4-5. 
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CANADA 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency in a Canadian Province 


The population of the Province of Saskatchewan is comparatively 
small (approx. 850,000). It is primarily of a rural nature and some- 
what widely scattered with relatively few urban concentrations, the 
largest of which is the City of Regina, with a population of around 
60,000. Because of this the control of juvenile delinquency is 
perhaps less intense than is usual in large urban and more industrial- 
ised areas. The population distribution, coupled with recognition 
of the fact that crime is a resultant of a number of causes, is responsible 
for a delinquency control programme in which numerous preventive 
services play a major part. Contributing both to the elimination of 
the more obvious causes of delinquency and to the promotion of the 
general well-being of the people of the Province, a comprehensive 
system of welfare, education, health, labour and other services has 
been developed. 

The Provincial Department of Social Welfare maintains a field 
staff of social workers who cover the Province, and are competent 
to provide guidance in family problems and child care, protection 
for neglected children, and adoption and foster home services. These 
services come under the general supervision of the Child Welfare 
Branch of the Department and are co-ordinated with the work of the 
Public Health nursing field staff in a general plan to promote normal 
development for all children regardless of status. 

Through the Social Aid Branch and the Old Age Pensions Branch 
of the Department of Social Welfare, all those who because of age, 
unemployability or other reasons are unable to support themselves 
may be assisted financially. Case work carried out by the field staff 
ensures maximum effectiveness in the administration of these 
economic services. Free medical care is provided for those assisted 
financially by the Department. Where the breadwinner is missing in 
a family, this financial and medical assistance helps to make possible 
a more normal family life and thus assists by neutralising the 
potential delinquency which may arise from broken homes. 

Delinquency may be the product of physical or mental handicaps. 
To anticipate any such development, special classes for slow learners 
have been set up in some schools, there is the training school for the 
retarded youngster, and individually planned vocational courses for 
physically handicapped persons. 

A compulsory hospital contribution plan covering the whole 
Province, requires a comparatively low contributory portion on the 
part of the beneficiary. This plan ensures hospital care for individuals 
and families, regardless of race, creed or financial status. It also 
provides care and services which would not otherwise have been 
available, or which would have caused undue hardship if provided 
from the personal resources of the less affluent families. This scheme 
has greatly contributed to the feeling of security of every family in 
the Province. 

The Department of Labour has in recent years, through legislation 
and the establishment of Labour Relations Boards, guaranteed 
organisational and collective bargaining rights, improved apprentice- 
ship conditions and hours of work, and has raised workmen’s 
compensation and minimum wages to the highest in Canada. This, 
together with the Federal Unemployment Insurance Scheme, has 
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given the worker much greater security and a higher working and liv- 
ing standard than ever before. These factors have had a marked 
effect in reducing the delinquency caused by poverty and poor work- 
ing and home conditions. 

Resulting from the policy of the Department of Education in 
developing larger school units, many smaller schools have been 
amalgamated. Transportation of pupils to these larger schools 
from rural areas has been arranged, bringing within their reach more 
specialised resources and a higher standard of social and academic 
education. Vocational guidance in the schools, in which the services 
of social workers and public health nurses in the area have been 
enlisted, has ensured a good understanding of juvenile behaviour 
problems. 

The Saskatchewan Recreational Movement, a branch of the 
Department of Education, promotes cultural and recreational work 
throughout the Province. It is responsible for group work and 
community organisation, and by developing physical, cultural and 
other recreational activities, provides a positive alternative to 
delinquency and misuse of leisure time. 

When, in spite of such preventive measures as those outlined, 
an offence is committed, the police officer dealing with the matter 
is required by law to report the delinquent and the incident to the 
Corrections Branch of the Department of Social Welfare. Hence, it is 
possible for that Department to make a careful study of all cases 
before action is taken, and a record of all delinquents within the 
Province is available for later reference, if necessary. 


When a case of delinquency is reported to the Department, it 
is immediately investigated by a local social welfare worker, after 
which a recommendation is made to the Judge of the Juvenile Court 
by the Chief Probation Officer. The case having been considered by 
the Judge of the Juvenile Court, the offender may be placed under the 
social worker’s supervision without Court appearance, or he may be 
placed on probation to the social worker after Court appearance, or 
sentenced to an indefinite period in the Boys’ Industrial School. , 


Delinquency among girls in the Province is so small as to be 
almost negligible, but those girls who do require specialised treatment 
in the opinion of the Courts are sent to Girls’ Training Schools in 
neighbouring Provinces. 

The Boys’ Industrial School has been set up as a study and treat- 
ment centre. A psychiatrist and psychologist, in liaison with the 
staff of this institution, and after careful study of all background 
information, make their diagnosis and plan necessary treatment. 
Readaptation in all phases of living is given in the school and when 
the boy appears to be ready to adjust himself to the outside world he 
is released by the Parole Board and either returns to his own home or 
is sent to a foster home under the supervision of a social worker. 
If he adjusts satisfactorily during this parole period he is released 
from parole. If he does not make a satisfactory adjustment he is 
returned to the school for further training. 

Though not elaborate, this programme has been effective in 
reducing delinquency in the Province to the point where there are 
only about 900 delinquents reported each year (in a population, it 
is recalled, of approximately 850,000), and of these only about 
60 require special training in the institution itself. (Information 
supplied by the Canadian Save the Children Fund.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Juvenile Delinquency in England and Wales 


Of vital interest to workers amongst children and young people 
everywhere was the Juvenile Delinquency Conference called by two 
British Cabinet Ministers, Mr. J. Chuter Ede, Home Secretary, and 
Mr. George Tomlinson, Minister of Education, at Central Hall, West- 
minster, on March 2nd, 1949. The Conference had been called 
because of the startling rise in juvenile crime. Mr. Chuter Ede 
pointed out that 44,000 juveniles were found guilty of indictable 
offences in 1948 — the highest number ever recorded and 4,000 more 
than the wartime peak in 1945. More than twenty speakers, 
representing the Churches, police, magistrates, teachers, doctors and 
voluntary societies, discussed the problem, and put up ideas to 
solve it. 

It was pointed out that children to-day are still suffering from 
the aftermath of war, air raids, blackout conditions, bad housing 
and little playing space, and often their home environment is against 
them. All these things help to lead to juvenile delinquency. “ In 
a sense every child who appears before a Juvenile Court represents 
a failure of his parents and of the social and educational system ”, 
said Mr. Ede. “ Happy children, and children whose interests are 
on right lines, are in little danger of doing things which lead to 
appearance before a court.” 

“ We all need to realise first, foremost, and all the time ”, said 
Mr. Tomlinson, “ that the problem is not for some particular section 
of the community, but for the community as a whole”. Later, he 
praised youth clubs, and said he thought there should be more of 
the same sort for children of school age. 

Amongst the speakers at the Conference were three particular 
friends of the British Save the Children Fund : Dr. Leslie Housden, 
O.B.E., M.D., the Ministry of Health’s adviser on parentcraft 
instruction, who is an honorary editorial adviser to The World’s 
Children. He recalled an earlier conference, saying little had been 
done since then, and pleaded eloquently for united action now. 

The Lord Mayor of Cardiff, Wales, Councillor R. G. Robinson, 
who recently instituted a Penny-a-Week Campaign in Cardiff for 
the Save the Children Fund, energetically took up the cudgels, 
saying he was prepared to call a conference, similar to this London 
one, in Cardiff, within the next week or so, if people send him 
information on organisations willing to co-operate in the fight against 
delinquency. 

A member of the British Save the Children Fund Council, 
Bishop Craven, spoke for Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of West- 
minster, in his absence. He felt that the employment of mothers 
in industry ought to be forbidden, except in special cases. In this 
he was echoing the first speaker at the Conference, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had said he wondered what 
part in juvenile delinquency was played by the encouragement of 
young mothers to go into industry. 

Other speakers, and in particular, Mr. Basil Henriques, Chairman 
of East London Juvenile Court, stressed the value of a happy home, 
and healthy use of leisure. He struck at the heart of the matter 
when he said: “ In practically every case where a boy is an active 
member of a club, he never appears in court ”. And again, when he 
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declared that housing alone will not mend matters. We must build 
homes in houses. 

Winding up the Conference, Mr. Chuter Ede said he and 
Mr. Tomlinson were going to arrange for Chairmen of County 
Councils, Lord Mayors and Mayors of towns and cities to get people 
interested in the. problem of juvenile delinquency to meet. Co- 
operation of people through existing organisations was needed to 
help in this scheme. More voluntary workers, who were invaluable, 
were needed tov. 

The policy of the Save the Children Fund, which exists to lead 
children to a right way of life, both spiritually and physically, is 
in harmony with the aims of this conference. Already, the Fund’s 
junior clubs are doing much to keep children off the streets, to 
provide them with useful, happy leisure pursuits, so that they do not 
start off on the wrong foot by getting into mischief. In junior 
clubs, there is no time to be a potential delinquent ! You are too 
busy, being busy, having fun, and making friends ! 

Margaret Suaw, S.C.F. 


* 
* * 


At the end of the Conference the Home Secretary and the 
Minister of Education sent a memorandum to local and regional 
authorities drawing their attention to the increase in juvenile 
delinquency. This serious rise is to a great extent an aftermath 
of the war, and may be traced to interrupted education through 
the evacuation of children and to the prolonged absence of the 
fathers. Other contributory causes are housing difficulties and, in 
general, the fragility of family bonds, the lack of a sense of responsibil- 
ity in the parents, and the indifference to moral and religious training. 
The Ministers asked their correspondents to arouse public interest 
in this question and invite public co-operation by organising local 
conferences, by providing facilities for keeping children healthily 
occupied in their leisure time and also by helping parents in their 
task of bringing up their children. (The Times, 21 April 1949.) 


Meeting of Heads of Approved Schools 


In a presidential address delivered by Mr. H. V. Laurie to the 
meeting of the Association of Head Masters, Head Mistresses and 
Matrons of Approved Schools which was held at Eastbourne in the 
middle of May, he contended that juvenile delinquency was an 
educational rather than a medical problem. Approved schools 
must be much more flexible in the educational methods they 
employed. Some of the children who reached the schools were of 
superior mental ability and they presented an infinitely more delicate 
task than the less brilliant ones; they should be given a chance of 
grammar or technical school education. When the institutions 
in an area had been reclassified, one school in each region should be 
reserved for the boys and girls of superior potentiality and the best 
of them would be given the opportunity of attending grammar 
schools in the vicinity and of taking the relevant examinations. 

Since the Children Act, 1948, approved schools now came under 
the authority of the children’s committee instead of the education 
committee. It was therefore all the more important that the 
heads of approved schools should keep in close contact with the 
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educational life in their own districts. It was also their responsibliity 
to see that their personnel took part in the courses, conferences, 
exhibitions and other activities organised for their benefit 1. (Times 
Educational Supplement, 20 May 1949.) 


International Course on Juvenile Delinquency 


Nineteen delegates from Austria, Belgium, Egypt, Finland, 
Italy, Jamaica, the Netherlands, the Sudan and Sweden attended 
a three-weeks’ course in London on “ Juvenile Delinquency — some 
advances in its treatment and prevention ”, arranged by the British 
Council in consultation with the Home Office. 

The causes and treatment of delinquency were dealt with 
during the first week, with lectures on juvenile courts and probation 
services. During the second week institutional treatment was 
studied, while the theme of the final week’s work was prevention. 

Visits to special and approved schools, Borstal institutions, 
juvenile courts, probation hostels and youth clubs supplemented 
lectures by specialists on a variety of different aspects of the subject, 
including nursery schools, sex education, vocational guidance, 
employment, organisation of leisure, the work of voluntary organis- 
tions and religious influences. 

The course dispersed on 31 May. (From The Schoolmaster 
and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, 19 May 1949.) 


U.S.A. 


Prevention of Delinquency in New York 


After many months of experience with its social welfare pro- 
gramme of services for children and youth in New York areas of 
greatest need, the New York City Youth Board announced, on 11 May, 
its plan for attacking the juvenile delinquency problem on a broad 
front in 1949-50. It is starting immediately in four areas and will 
extend it to seven others by the autumn. 

In each of those eleven areas, the Youth Board will establish 
a “referral unit ” composed of one supervisor, four social workers 
and three stenographers. This personnel will be concerned mainly 
with the school children of the area. After studying cases through 
the schools and families, the Youth Board workers will seek to 
bridge the gap between the individual child and the social agency 
equipped to handle the problem. It is hoped to have the child 
given proper treatment for his social ills before the case reaches 
police action. It is also hoped by this procedure to cut down social 
agencies’ waiting lists. 

The programme aims at : 


1. locating children with behaviour and personality problems ; 

2. referring such children to treatment services, including 
individual, group and psychiatric treatment ; 

3. strengthening the staffs of official city agencies that have 
responsibility for working with these children through the develop- 
ment of in-service training programmes ; 


1 See page 103. 
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4. developing community activities with emphasis on organised 
recreation as preventive measures ; 

5. improving the quality, quantity and distribution of services 
for youth. 

The workers will seek out youngsters who form the nuclei of 
gangs and try, without preaching or excessive urgency, to show 
them more satisfying ways of spending their time. The co-operating 
agencies will provide recreational facilities, courses in crafts and the 
like. Existing facilities will be expanded and new ones opened. 

In each of the eleven areas the Youth Board will expand the 
work of the Division of Community Education by giving the money 
needed to open the equivalent of two additional community centres. 
(New York Times, 18 March, 23 April and 12 May 1949). 


New Bill in New York State 


The Bill “to revise the New York State Children’s Court ” 
broadens the definition of the term “ neglected child ” to include 
those children who are emotionally disturbed and in need of psychia- 
tric treatment even though they have committed no act of delin- 
quency. It would also authorise the court to direct such psychiatric 
treatment as is needed and to commit children to institutions or 
other facilities where treatment is offered. It will be an important 
step in the prevention of delinquency. (New York Times, 14 March, 
1949.) 


SWITZERLAND 
Some Statistics 


We give below some recently published figures relating to the 
Juvenile Court of Geneva which illustrate the trends in juvenile 
delinquency. 

In 1936; the first year in which the Court functioned in its 
present form, it dealt with 540 charges, but the figure gradually 
dropped until it reached its lowest level of 380. The war years 
1940-43 saw a recrudescence, which reached its peak in 1941 with 
589 charges. 

Since 1944, there has again been a decline in the numbers, 
although the population has increased. 

During 1948, the Court dealt with 286 charges in which 265 
minors (242 boys and 23 girls) were involved. Their age distribution 
was as follows : 

Under 14 years 2 


14-15 22 
15-16 64 
16-17 91 
17-18 86 


It should be mentioned that the Court also deals with breaches 
of regulations, and of the 286 charges which came before it 131 
concerned breaches of the traffic regulations. 

The relative gravity of the charges is reflected in the sentences 
passed: 160 young people were fined “for minor infractions, 15 
reprimanded, 12 discharged, while on the other hand, only 4 were 
sent to an approved school, 1 was ordered special treatment, 32 were 
placed on probation, 3 were formally warned, etc. 
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The Book of Needs in Education, Science and Culture of War Devastat- 
ed Countries, Volume II, Unesco Publication 249, Paris 1949, 
139 pp. 6s. 6d, $1.60). 


Two years ago the first Book of Needs of 15 War Devastated 
Countries was published by Unesco}. In this second volume special 
emphasis is laid on the needs of the countries of South-East Asia. 
In 1948 Unssco representatives visited China, Burma, India, Malaya 
and Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and the Philippines, Malta 
and Hungary. 

The title of this publication suggests lists of requirements, and 
if you open it in the hope of learning what exactly the countries 
covered by this survey need for their nursery schoo!s or for any 
other type of school up to the Universities you will not look in vain 
for such details. But the book is more than a list of requirements. 
It is a source of much wider information and of inspiration. Informa- 
tion is provided on the educational system of each country, relating 
education to the country’s general political, social and cultural 
development.” Inspiration comes from the impressive accounts 
of the resourceful and promising efforts made in each country 
to overcome its needs. The last part of the book deals with UNEsco’s 
role in assisting in this work of reconstruction. Pictures add to 
the value of the publication. 


The Doctor and the Difficult Child. By William Moopis. Published 
by The Commonwealth Fund, New York (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
London). 1947. 231 pp. Ills. 6d. 


This book strikes a happy balance between the esoteric treatise 
to be understood only by the adept and the popular pamphlet for 
the benefit of parents and other ordinary people. To educationists, 
doctors and laymen alike this study offers explanations and helpful 
suggestions. As Medical Director of the London Child Guidance 
Training Centre, Dr. Moonie has a wide experience in dealing with 
difficult children, and his book covers both normal children, tempor- 
arily upset by some strong disturbing influence, and psychotics who 
are resistant even to the most intensive individual therapy. In 
the first part the author discusses the spirit and technique of 
investigation and evaluation of the problem and methods of treat- 
ment; the second part illustrates problems of behaviour, and the 
third part contains a chapter on the specialised use of play and 
drawing in treatment, and the constitution of a Child Guidance 
Clinic. These last two chapters have been added to the first edition, 
published in 1940. 


1 See Iniernational Child Welfare Review, Vol. II, 1948, No. 1. 
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Education and Health. By R. Camuin, Chief Assistant School 
Medical Officer, Liverpool, James Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 
London, 1947. 372 pp. 


If the teacher looks upon his task not merely as the imparting 
of knowledge but as one that must embrace all the activities, mental 
and physical, of a child’s life, here is a book that will most ably 
second his efforts. In a wide sweep covering, amongst other 
subjects, the evolution and processes of intelligent thought, a survey 
of the various doctrines of psychoanalysis, the diagnosis and 
treatment of maladjusted and delinquent children, backwardness 
(very fully and sympathetically dealt with), food, diet and sleep, 
as much relevant scientific explanation as is required for the layman 
to understand the defects of hearing, sight and teeth, the problem 
of parasites and explicit instructions for defestation and immunisation 
against deadly diseases, the author gives of his expert knowledge 
in clear and simple terms, together with vigorous counsel, the whole 
informed by a lofty conception of social duty. A book that will 
certainly meet with the approval of the teaching profession, and one 
that can be recommended also to troubled parents who seek some 
aid in their great responsibility. 


Social History of the School Meals Service. By F. LE Gros Ciark, 
M.A. Published by the National Council of Social Service, 
London, 1948. 28 pp. 2s. Od. 


At the end of the war, in 1945, more than one-third of the 
elementary school children in England and Wales were receiving 
meals in their schools. Social reformers had worked for the introduc- 
tion of school meals for more than 40 years, but it was only during 
the Second World War, when school feeding was recognised as an 
essential part of war economy that this service developed on a really 
large scale. 

Beginning in the last decades of the 19th century as charity 
for destitute children, it has now become part of the educational 
system. Thus the history of the school meals services reflects the 
change of general ideas influencing the social services of the last 
50 years, and the author may, indeed. call his pamphlet a “ social 
history ”. 


Learning and Teaching in the Infant’s School. By E. G. Hume, M.A. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1948. 271 pp. 7s Od. 


First published in 1938, this new enlarged and revised edition 
will be welcomed by all those concerned with teaching in infants’ 
and nursery schools. Its professed aim is to demonstrate the 
practical application of psychological principles to the education 
of the child under 8, to trace step by step the general course of his 
development from the “play ” attitude that is characteristic of 
the age of 3, to the “work.” attitude that should predominate 
when the child leaves the infants’ department. Here are collected 
into concise paragraphs all the best devices current in the more 
progressive nursery schools. 

This book provides a useful study of the “ Activity Curriculum ”. 
Springing from the principle that the interests of the child are related 
to fundamental things — tne home, provision of food, clothing 
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and shelter — the activities of the child in the nursery school 
gradually build up, under the skilful direction of the teacher, a wealth 
of sensory experiences, which lead of themselves to an increased 
interest in reading, writing and number. The play with real materials 
in building a home or a row of shops in the classroom gives an insight 
into problems of weights, heights, measures and the behaviour 
of materials ; and it extends the vocabulary and power over language 
not less than it develops bodily muscles. 

Precise curricula and time-tables are given for each stage, and 
plentiful suggestions for the practical carrying out of work projects, 
etc. A useful bibliography completes each chapter. 


From Two to Seven Plus. By Hilda K. F. GuuLu, Formerly Inspector 
of Schools, Liverpool L.E.A. University of London Press, Ltd., 
London, 1948. 288 pp. 9s Od. 


Prepared for the use of teachers in nursery and infant schools, 
this work admirably fulfils its purpose. The conception of book 
learning as the only real education dies a hard death, but where 
the new methods are put into practice the results are so eminently 
satisfactory as to be beyond dispute. Not that the author wishes 
to disparage books: “ They are the means by which the experience 
of the ages has been preserved and handed down through the years. 
The discovery of writing and reading is one of the greatest and most 
valuable of all discoveries, but... it is experience which is being 
offered to us... ” So what the modern nursery schoo] does is 
merely to revert to the principle that the school curriculum grew 
out of the life needs of the human race and, discarding formal 
methods of learning, teach in a very real sense by the “ play ” 
approach to subjects. 

But what to do with ambitious parents who are apt to want 
tangible results and to assess the value of their child’s schooling 
by the speed with which he learns to read and to “ do his sums ” ? 
The new Education Act also draws the parents within its scheme. 
It is realised that “ parents matter ” and should be active partners 
in their children’s education. By such means as Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Open Days, Mother’s (Father’s) Fellowship, they can 
be taken into the educationist’s confidence and convinced that all- 
round development is of more importance than precocious efficiency 
in the 3 R’s and that “ play ” is a means to an important end. 


Unsere Kinder — die Hauptkriegsopfer. Eine seelen- und seelenheil- 
kundliche und erzieherische Studie. By Dr. Ad. FERRIERE, 
translated by Dr. Gudula Kau. Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh. 
Paderborn, 1949. 192 pp. 


This is the German edition of Maison d’Enfanis de laprés- 
guerre, first published in 1945 and already reviewed in this periodical. 
It is more than a translation ; it is an adaptation, taking into account 
the specific problems of German post-war youth. German and 
foreign educationists are agreed upon the importance of strengthening 
the sense of responsibility in the Germans, hence they should welcome 
this book, which so strongly emphasises the value and the methods 
of an education based on self-government and responsible co-operation 
of the children, rather than on blind obedience. 
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Psychiatric Examination of the School Child. By Muriel Barton 
Haut, M.D. Edward Arnold and Co., London, 1947. 356 pp. 


To-day, everything concerning the physical, mental and 
emotional development of the child arouses the greatest interest, 
which finds expression in educational reforms, the creation of child 
guidance clinics and assistance to the maladjusted or backward 
child. More and more, parents and those responsible for bringing 
up children are turning to the medical expert if they notice any 
nervous disorders or behaviour anomalies. It is therefore extremely 
important that non-specialised doctors and those concerned with 
children (educationists, magistrates, social workers and others) 
should be aware of the help afforded by psychiatry in the tracing 
and treatment of psychological and mental disorders in the child. 

The purpose of the present book is to set forth the methods 
of examination and treatment employed at a child psychiatry 
centre. The author attaches the highest importance to the first 
contact with the child. The child may have difficulty in expressing 
himself, he does not know what is the matter with him, and is often 
fearful of the repercussions at home of what he may say to the 
doctor. The latter must therefore be familiar with the methods 
that will put his young patient at ease and encourage him to express 
himself freely. 

The child’s personality must be considered not only as an entity 
in itself but also in relation to the environment in which he is living. 
The examination must therefore comprise a thorough anamnesis 
and a detailed investigation regarding his antecedents, the family 
life, the character of the parents and the social and economic 
conditions. The psychological examination should be supplemented 
by a thorough physical examination and an intelligence test. 

Having regard to the fact that child psychiatry is applied to 
young people who are right in the middle of their physical, intel- 
lectual and emotional development, the author has established a 
classification based on the disorders and interruptions in those three 
aspects of development. Behaviour and personality problems, as well 
as neuropathic states, such as anxiety and obsession, are thoroughly 
discussed; an entire chapter is devoted to juvenile delinquency. 

While some of the children are the victims of constitutional 
handicaps or a bad heredity, the majority of those who come for 
consultation are suffering from the consequences of a faulty up- 
bringing. One of the forms of treatment therefore hinges on the 
education of the parents. The author discusses the various forms 
of medical treatment, psychological therapeutic methods and the 
benefits of a change of environment and foster family placing. 

Written in a clear style and illustrated by numerous examples, 
this book will be read with profit by all those concerned with the 
raising of the younger generation. 

R. VOLUTER DE LORIOL 
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